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The Indian and His Problem _ By Francis E. Leupp 


Former U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Che writer was for four years Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This fact, taken with his life-long 
interest in the Indian, marks him as the man of all men fitted to w rite on this subject. But with this 


knowledge he combines a quality less common—a« talent of casy, vivid, entertaining writing. The book 
has plenty of action and incident, for the writer points his argument and explanation with illustration 
and example. It is clear, thorough, and comprehcusive. Some of the chapter headings are: “The 
Indian as He Was,” “What Happened to the Ind an,” “The Problem and a Way Out.” “The India 
Service,” “The Indian at Work,” “Missionaries and Their Methods,” “The Indian Territory [Experi 


ment,” “Theory and Fact in Education”—these and many other topics are treated with thoroughn 
and lucidity. 
Promenades of An Impressionist By James Huneker 
Author of ‘‘E-goists,"’ et 

A volume of brilliant, sparkling criticisms. ‘The delicate and suggestive qualities of Mr. Huneker’s 
style enable him to express ideas of singular subtlety. 

The field of the writer’s “Promenades” is for the most part a modern field. Mainly he flashes 
upon the screen such figures as Cézanne, Rops, Monticelli, Rodin, Carriére, Degas, and Sorolla. 

If he turns back as far as Greco, Velasquez, and even Botticelli, it is because they are, in a sens 
modern discoveries. His pages are alive with color and anecdote. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


Some Musical Recollections of Privilege.and Democracy in America 


Fifty Years By Frederic C. Howe 
Author of ‘‘The City: The Hope of Democracy,’’ ‘‘The British 
By Richard Hoffman City: The Beginnings of Democracy,'’ et 
With Memoir by ATRS. HOFFMAN Its pages live with the vital questions American 


, P ‘ : Bis must settle if Democracy shall remain a fact 
Delightful memories of musicians and musical “. > 
Chiefly deals with monopoly and waste, the 


affairs in this country and England. The account ; ‘¢ 
. ’ “4: eh “Eek” >. causes of the Anti-Trust and Conservation Move 
of Mendelssohn's leading of the “Elijah” at Bir- sictiiie 
mingham; of Jenny Lind and her appearance at , ' : 
: : . ean ta : It gives startling evidence of the strength in 
Castle Garden and her tour of this country undet , he, 
a to on > ; _y, Which the foe of Democracy is entrenched ; it show 
P. T. Barnum; of Thalberg, Von Bulow, Gottschalk, ; 
Hecpsciens eR eK , how all land accumulates more and more into a few 
Liszt—these and many other reminiscences of the . 
. . os : es... iron hands; how more and more critical become 

audiences, musicians, concerts of the country fifty 


‘ret ’ the opposition of the “Haves” and “Have-nots” 

years ago, make up a fascinating book. Bsa 
- it shows a crisis impends and suggests a remedy 
Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.05 $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.6: 


Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New England 
By Captain J. F. Johnson 
This work is the first published history of New England. Captain Jolinson, who came to this 
country in 1630, wrote it in reply to various defamatory reports in England of the situation in Massa 
chusetts, both in the Church and politics. 
He gives a stronger, clearer picture of New England life in those days than any later writer 


of g or fiction. : : 
Edited by J. F. Jameson, Chief of the Historical Department, Carnegie Institution, Washington—a 


descendant of the writer. It forms one volume of 


Original Narratives of Early American History 
A series that sets forth at first hand the settlement and development of this country. 
Other volumes already out: The Northmen, The Spanish Explorers in the Southern United 
| States, Governor John Winthrop’s Journal, etc. All edited by highest authorities. 








$3.00 net; post paid, $3.30 
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Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many 
years that has been exceptionally successful in hand- 


ling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES 


and UNIVERSITIES 


Our Monthly Bulletin of New Books, with annota- 


tions and brief descriptions of each title recorded, 


is 


one of the most helpful aids in book selection. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
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Handy Volume Classics 


by schools and coll everywhere, 155 
+ pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per 
vol. ; limp leather, 75c. per vol. (Special prices 


te schools and colleges.) 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Thomas Y.Crowe!l&Co., New York 





Do you know theBeacon Biographies? 
The only authoritative lives of twen- 
ty-nine eminent Americans that are at 
the same time brief. Each volume 60 
cents net; by mail, 54 cents. 
Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
Small, Maynard & Co., 21 Beacon St, Boston 








Architecture in London 


Miss Smith [daughter of the late T. 
Roger Smith, Professor of Architecture at Univer- 
sity College, Landon], conducts small, private 
parties to visit ‘wo 1 of Architectural and 
Historical Interest in and pear London. 

For particulars, references, and terms apply to 
MISS ROGER SMITH, 7 Gordon Street, Gordon 
Square, London, W. C. 


TONO- 
__BUNGAY 


| BOOKS—All out of print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me, stating books 
wanted; I can get you any book ever published ; 
| when in England, call and inspect my stock of 
50,000 rare books. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Joba Bright St., Birmingham, England. 











INSPIRING AND HELPFUL BOOKS 
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By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. Cloth, $1 net, each 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


29-35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 


AN ADMIRAL’S LOG 
By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U.S.N. (retired) 


The account of Admiral Evans's sojourn in the Philippines; of his visit to China at the time when the allied 
armies -were encamped before Pekin; of the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to this country, during which Admiral 
Evans acted as his personal escort at the special request of the German Emperor; and, at the end, the detailed story of 
the famous cruise of the Atlantic Fleet from Hampton Roads, with the description of the festivities and welcome 


accorded it in various ports. 
Illustrated. 8vo, decorated cloth cover. $2.00 net. 


A special limited edition in fine binding. Each copy signed by Admiral Evans. $5.00 net 


To be complete in eight volumes. Volume V'1ll now ready 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Ph.D. 
Professor of American History, University of Pennsylvania 


This volume brings the history down to 1852, telling of one of the most vital periods in the history of the 
country. It includes the extraordinary growth of civilization throughout the land, which began just prior to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, as well as the Ante-Bellum controversies, the beginnings of the West, and the great 
commercial and shipping development led by New England. 

Adequately illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Per volume, $2.50 net. 


Ta be Published April 22 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Ph.D. 
Librarian St. Louis Public Library, Late Librarian New York Free Circulating Library and Brooklyn 
Public Library, etc.; President American Library Association, 1907-08. 


For the general reader, for the librarian, who will find in it a grouping of facts and a mode of treatment that 
may be suggestive and interesting; for the young library assistant, and for the student in library school or training 
class, who will find in it, not an exhaustive treatise on library economy, but rather a bird's-eye view of the subject 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net. 


The Southern South Apri’ The Reconstruction of 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Phw. LLD., the English Church Late Spring 
Professor of History at Harvard University. A By R. G. USHER, Instructor in History, Washing 


careful, accurate consideration of the condition of + ' ; 
our Southern States four decades after the close of ton University. This book traces the development 
the war between the States, with philosophical con and reconstruction of the English Church from the 
clusions which the author has arrived at as to the days of Richard Bancroft, whose life it narrates 
outlook for the future in commerce, agriculture, and 8vo, cloth, gilt top, rough-cut edges, 2 vols., $6.00 net 


sociological conditions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. The Psychology 
The American Hope 4rrl of Reasoning Sina teiliad 


By WILLIAM MORSE COLE, Assistant Professor : , : Sr a 
of Accounting in Harvard University. An attempt By Professor W. B. Pl LSBUK Y, University of 
to look beyond the unfavorable symptoms of Ameri Michigan. An effort to determine the ways im r 


can life, to show the rational point of view toward which reasoning has grown and to discuss the us 


that have been made of the materials in reasoning 


American conditions. ap 
&vo, cloth, gilt top, rough cut edges, $1.50 net. Large I12mo, gilt top, rough cut edges, 21.50 net 
Descriptive Meteorology Apri Music: Its Laws and Evolution 
By WILLIS L. MOORE, Chief U. S. Weather Bu- By JULES COMBARIEU, Lecturer at the Colleg 
reau. <A book that brings the essentials of meteor de France. Translated by Joseph Skellon. Mus 


Chapter IX trated with many extracts in musical notation from 
is of especial interest to aviators. the works of the masters in support of the author's 


Many maps and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. theory that “Music is the art of thinking in sounds.” 
March. Crown &vo, $1.75 net 


Up the Orinoco and The Conquest of Disease through 


ology up to date, in an available form. 


Down the Magdalena April : ; - 
By H. J. MOZANS. In this book the author relates Animal xperimentation March 
his travels to South American countries and across By JAMES P. WARBASSE, M.D., author of 
the Andes under unique and unusual conditions, “Medical Sociology.” The relations of human life 
travelling mostly on foot or with pack mule, and to the lower animals from the aspect of biology, 
frequenting unknown and little visited places. with special reference to the intertransmissibility of 
Illustrated with 16 half-tones, 8vo, diseases and the methods of study applied to their 


gilt top, rough-cut edges, $3.00 net. prevention and cure. Large t2mo, cloth, $1.00 net 














Important New Spring Books 


Kilmeny of the Orchard L. M. Montgomery’s new bok 


The Nat 


ion. 
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from 
List 


Illustrated in color by George Gibbs, $1.25 


A sweet and charming love story by the author of “the delightful and irresistible ANNE books’—‘‘Anne 


of Green Gables” and “Anne of Avonlea.” 


Miss Montgomery has created for her new book another unusual hero- 


ine in Kilmeny Gordon, the beautiful dumb girl, who is sure to rival even “our dear ANNE” in the affections 


of thousands of readers. 


A Cavalier of Virginia 


Theodore Roberts’s new novel 
Illustrated, $1.50 
A stirring tale of the old chivalric 
days of Colonial Virginia told in 
the author's best vein The char 
acter of the CAVALIER is a most 
compelling one, and the reader fol- 
lows his adventures on land and sea 
with breathless interest. 


My Heart and Stephanie 
Reginald Wright Kauffman’s new novel 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 

A striking detective story dealing 

with the mystery surrounding the 

death of the Crown Prince Rudolph 

of Austria. A goodly tale of love, 
mystery and adventure. 

Just Published. 


Ready April 15th. 


Commencement Days 


Virginia Church’s new college story 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 

A novelization of the play of the 
same name which had such a suc- 
cessful run last season. A rollick- 
ing tale of college life which every 
girl and woman will heartily enjoy. 
Ready May 1st. 


Page’s 


ary reminiscences.” 


Ready in April. 


Susan in Sicily 


Josephine Tozier’s »w book. 
Altractively illustrated, $2.00 
“Miss Tozier’s book is full of humor, vivid descrip- 
tions of the land and the people and keen observations 
of the Sicilian character, which she has studied with 
sympathetic appreciation.”—Boston Globe. 
Now Ready. 


In Unfamiliar England 
Thomas D. Murphy’s new book. 


Iilustrated in color and duogravure. Boxed, $3.00 


“Few readers will be able to turn these pages with- 
out experiencing in some degree the enthusiasm of its 
author and indulging a longing for a personal acquaint- 
ance with the scenes it portrays.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

Now Ready. 


Houseboating on a 
Colonial Waterway 
By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 
Illustrated. Cloth, bored, $2.50 


Something new in the way of a travel volume—a 
book of real houseboat travel. An account of a sum- 
mer lazed away on a cruise up the James River. 

Ready in May. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Julia deW. Addison’s new voox. 


Illustrated, cloth, bored, $3.00 
The second volume in our series of books dealing 


with the leading American Art Galleries inaugurated 
successfully last fall. Ready in May. 


RECENT TIMELY TRAVEL VOLUMES 


In Wildest Africa 
By Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated, bored, $3.00 
Elbert Hubbard says: “This book is published at 


.1.00--it is worth $5.00.” 


Inns and Taverns of Old London 
By Henry C. Shelley 


lllustrated, boxed, $3.00 


“A most entertaining book of historical and liter- 
Springficld Union, 


Published 
by 


The Spell of Italy 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 
Cloth decorative, illustrated, $2.50 
“This author makes one feel the spell of Italy 
where so many others have written in vain.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald, 


Guatemalaand Her Peopleof To-day 


By Nevin O. Winter /"ustrated, bored, $3.00 

“Mr. Winter’s volume will thoroughly inform the 

reader of all necessary facts concerning this country.” 
Rochester Herald. 


Boston 


L. C PAGE & COMPANY. 
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The Week. 


Hearty congratulations will go to Mr. 
Taft from all over the country on his 
success in bringing about a tariff agree- 
ment with Canada. If there is any- 
thing a trifle more barbaric than tariffs 
themselves it is tariff wars. ‘The inter- 
ests of Canada and the United States 
are so interwoven that tariff hostility 
must have done incalculable harm on 
both sides of the border. In just such 
negotiations as this Mr. Taft is at his 
best. His personal charm, his tact, his 
amiability, his natural bent toward com- 
promise, all stand him in good stead, 
and in this case serve the country as 
well. In no field of diplomacy has our 
record been marred by such gross 
stupidity as in our negotiations during 
many decades with Canada. 








By the sudden death of Justice David 
J. Brewer the Supreme Court of the 
United States loses an able jurist, and 
the country a sincere patriot and wise 
councillor. For the twenty years spent 
as a member of our highest tribunal, 
Judge Brewer worthily upheld the tra- 
ditions of that bench upon which his 
uncle, Stephen J. Field, was also sitting 
when Judge Brewer took the oath of 
office. His appointment he had earned 
by his years of service as Chief Justice 
of Kansas and as a judge of the Circuit 
Court of the United States. As a jurist 
his learning was of the most solid kind, 
his decisions invariably commanding 
the respect of the bar. Hard-working, 
of clear understanding and unflinching 
courage, Judge Brewer was essentially a 
democrat and a representative of the 
best type of American citizenship, of the 
ever-sound heart of the nation. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the 
founders of our institutions and keenly 
devoted to the principles upon which 
our government was based, he never 
hesitated to stem the current of popular 


and more appeared in public as a lay 
| preacher of rare power and usefulness. 
Thus he frequently presided over gath- 
-erings of lawyers and jurists because of 
his desire to dignify and uplift his pro- 
fession. On his seventieth birthday we 
pointed out that his “appeals to the bar 
of the country for nobler ideals, for 
| steadfast opposition to the demoralizing 
commercial tendencies of the present 
day, and for a higher code of profes: 
‘sional ethics will be as gratefully re- 
|membered as his clear and able deci. 
| sfons on vital American policies.” Upon 
the Philippine question his voice was 
|heard with no uncertain note. In the 
Porto Rican and Philippine decisions he 
|helped to destroy the absurd govern- 
‘mental fiction that our insular posses- 
‘sions could be considered part of the 
| United States at one time and not at 
janother. An ardent woman-suffragist, 
|his democracy made him also resent 
bitterly the exclusion of the Chinese, 
against which he publicly protested. His 
broad humanitarianism naturally made 
him a warm advocate of an internation- 
al court to pass upon ail differences be- 
tween nations. These are but a few otf 
the great public services he rendered, 
but they should illustrate clearly the 
sound Americanism of a man the coun- 
try can ill afford to lose. How much his 
|death weakens the Supreme Court we 
‘can to-day hardly venture to estimate. 





“Personally,” says Arch-Insurgent 
Poindexter of Washington, “I can’t see 
'a great deal of difference between a 
Rules Committee run by Speaker Can- 
|non and a Rules Committee run by 
Speaker Cannon’s friends.” There are 
|/many people to whom the difference be- 
tween the Rules Committee of two weeks 
ago and the Rules Committee of to-day 
will be more apparent. There are many 
people even who could detect a differ- 
ence between a Rules Committee run by 
Speaker Cannon two weeks ago and a 
Rules Committee run by Speaker Can- 


‘non to-day. It would be denying the 


opinion whenever he dissented from it. Speaker his undeniable share of shrewd- 
For a man of this kind and of this abil- ‘hess to suppose that he does not recog- 
ity to disappear from any part of our | nize the significance of the great three 
public life is an occasion for genuine days’ battle in the House. The Speaker 
| knows that he holds his place by suffer- 
| ance and that any attempt at reviving 


mourning. 





Of late years Judge Brewer had more (old methods will bring the sword down. 


The Nation. 


once and for all. Hence it is a morally 


chastened band of Cannonites that now 
sit on the Rules Committee. Their posi 
tion is not unlike that of poor Abdul 
Hamid II, whom his former subjects 
keep for the sake of the good they can 
still get out of him—in the form of fat 
and frequent subsidies. The Cannon Heu 
tenants remain at the throttle because 
their experience cannot be dispensed 
with for the time being. But like the 
heroic young engine-driver of our boy- 
hood days, the Cannon engineers are 
doing their duty with a couple of insur 
gent road-agents’ pistols at their heads 

To the maker of political cartoons, 
the decline and somewhat mitigated fal! 
of “Uncle Joe” Cannon will come as a 
heaven-sent boon. It is not often that 
such a delightfully fresh bit of mate- 
rial falls to the lot of the newspaper ar 
tist. That trade, in accordance with the 
laws of its own being, must deal with 
unchanging ideas. Mr. Roosevelt, once 
he is born as a Rough Rider with prom 
inent teeth and eye-giasses, is always 
that. Mr. Taft is naturally destined to 
go down into pictured history as stout 
and good-natured. The future can only 
bring variations on the theme. Mr 
Cannon, in the same way, had impress- 
ed himself on the country as a vigorous 
septuagenarian with a cigar, who ruled 
over Congress and did and said what he 
pleased. Fixed in his character, he was 
only susceptible to minor daily varia 
tion at the hand of the newspaper artist 
—to-day, he did this to suit himself; 
yesterday he did that to suit himself; 
and that was about all. But an Uncle 
Joe Cannon who is not a czar, but a 
beaten man, an Uncle Joe whose cigar 
does not tip defiantly upward like an 
oriflamme, but droops sorrowfully down 
ward, like a closed umbrella, is some 
thing so novel, so refreshing, that every 
newspaper artist in the land will hail it 
with delight. 


Not in years has anything occurred in 
New York to hearten honest men like 
the conviction of Jotham P. Allds, State 
Senator from Chenango. For of all the 
attempts to punish corrupt legislators 
this is the first in which the Legislature 
or one of its Houses has found a member 
guilty of a criminal act. Throughout 
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decades decent men with some pride in| unprofitable enterprises profitable. Ship| Americans in the archipelago who are 
the good name of New York State have subsidies mean that a new class of fa-| there merely for exploitation purposes, 
hung their heads with shame. The traf- | vored business men shall be created by | and corporations have been loud in their 
fic in laws and legislators was, if not | the United States consenting to become | statements that no large business enter- 
'a partner in the business—the kind of | prise can be made to pay in the Philip- 
partner who puts a lot of money in| pines under the present restrictions. 
and takes mighty little out. They mean These enactments have been the one 
less, honest Governors, honest officials, another form of special privilege at a bulwark of the Filipinos against the for- 
honest reformers, and the honest press | 1.oment when the whole country is in| tune-seeking American, whether of the 
were alike baffled. It was all a little too | pevolt against every form of special priv-| respectable class or of the kind that 


open, notorious; the price paid at times 


a matter of definite rumor. Neverthe 


indefinite; the libel laws made the print- jjege. Finally, they mean that the old 
ing of specific charges without corrobor-| jaw of trade that men shall buy where 
ative evidence almost impossible of at-\ the goods are cheapest is again to be 
tainment. The corrupt traffic seemed be- interfered with by statute. Americans 


disgraces us in Chinese and Japanese 
ports. Now, there is a scheme up in 
Congress, sanctioned by the Adminis- 
tration, to upset virtually this whole 


policy by putting on the market in 
large lots the 400,000 acres of land pur- 
chased from the Friars by the United 
States—these comprising some of the 
richest lands in the islands. Attorney- 
General Wickersham has ruled that 
these lands do not come under the or- 
ganic act. If they do not, it is of the ut- 
most importance that they should be 
brought within it. It would be a last- 
ing shame to the United States if this 
misappropriation of public lands, which 
ought to be held in trust for the com- 
mon people of the Philippine Islands, 
should be diverted to the uses of the 
Sugar Trust or similar concerns, or be 


yond attack, for the bipartisan political | buy the use of foreign tonnage because 
machine which shared the profits pro- it is cheaper than American, just as 
tected Hence the startling they buy some German goods because 
character of the charges, made by Sen-| they are cheaper than any available in 
ator Conger, published in the Evening America. 

Post. They were the flash of lightning 
that revealed the exact workings of the) ‘pho story of fire insurance brigandage 
system of corruption before which de at Albany brings out one truth upon 
cent citizens had been powerless—which | which the Nation has laid stress before 
even Governor Hughes in the insurance yi. ‘Those business men and corpor- 
investigation was unable to lay bare. | ations who have been the victims of 
The conviction of Allds himself was of | «+ +17” and “hold-up” bills have them- 
minor consequence save that the accus-| ..i veg largely to blame. If, instead of 
ed man had just become, thanks to UD-| tamely submitting to blackmail, they 
worthy machine bosses, leader of bis'haq invested the blood-money in the 
party in the State Senate. The whole | hire of legitimate counsel and publicity, 
guilty crew of political pirates—mas- if instead of becoming a party to a | made the bait for luring large capital 
querading under the name of OM¢| crime they had carried the fight to the | to the islands. 

party or the other, but closely bound | piackmatiers, they would have done | 
together by the cohesive power Of| 1.1) by themselves and by the State. | The suggestion has been made that 
political plunder—stand condemned to mis ig not theory, but fact. It is fact | all the problems connected with the pat- 
day with Allds the pirate captain. ‘hey’ ..+aplished by the very experience of | ent rights of the Wright brothers should 
are the men who have thwarted the 11. pribers themselves. When the ex-| be solved at a stroke by acquiring the 
most unselfish and the most high-mind- |. +1555 of the Albany gang became in- rights for the free use of the public 
ed Governor New York has ever known + \).-an1e and the threatened interests, through a process of condemnation, ‘The 


its men. 











in his efforts to redeem the reputation 
of the Empire State. Upon his meas- 
ures have they fleshed their knives and 
used the pistols in their belts, with 
their black flag flying over their heads. 
They are now face to face with a day 
of reckoning. 


in very desperation, refused to be bled | inventor’s right to the exclusive use of 
any longer, the gang held its peace. For | his invention does not stand on the 
this one thing is to be kept in mind: It same footing as the right of property in 
may be hard to fix the charge of bribery general; the law recognizes this fact in 
on the “hold-up” practitioner; but these | the limitation of the right to an arbi- 
gentry dislike, just the same, to have | trary term of years. Now, the choice of 
the charge made. After all, there is a this particular method of rewarding the 
inventor is based upon specific consider- 





public opinion to which they must 

Once more the attempt to obtain a make some concessions, and a constit- 
ship subsidy has fai'ed in Congress— uency that might ask embarrassing 
this time because Representative Steen- questions. A business man with his | is no reason in the nature of things why 
erson charged that improper influences back to the wall and threatening ex-| the term should be seventeen years 
were at work, There is to be an inves- posure is something which the most re- | rather than seven or seventy; there is 
/no reason why exclusive possession for 
‘a term of years should be the form 
develop. But no one should forget that |'which the right should take at all. 
there are always improper influences Congress prescribed that no one person Doubtless it is the best form in general; 
behind this bill, masked under patriotic should purchase more than forty acres” and probably the duration now provid- 
appeals to “show the flag in all the of land in the Philippines, and no cor-| ed by the law is what it should be. But 
It is a proposal poration more than twenty-five hun- if any wise method could be devised for 


ations of expediency, and not upon any 
broad or fundamental principle. There 





tigation into this charge forthwith, and doubtable gangsman respects. 
it may be that something specific will oe - 


By the organic act of July 1, 1902, 


ports of the world.” 


that the United States shall take from dred. Ever since, there has been wail-| permitting the alternative of extinction 
its Treasury the cash sufficient to make ing and gnashing of teeth among the|of the patent by public purchase in cer- 
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tain cases, a great deal might be said in | from a Government of their own than 


The Nation. 


favor of such a plan. The stimulus to the Opposition. Thousands of Liberals. 
invention which it is the purpose of the are deeply exercised over estimates of 
patent system to provide would be am- $200,000,000 in which they see “a pros- 
ply supplied. One of the possible conse- | pect of further increase next year, a 
quences of such a provision might be serious menace to the free-trade finance 
the checking of monopolies which do which the recent budget, it was hoped, 
not consist in, but are greatly fortified had made secure for a time.” 


by, patent rights. But the practical dif. 





| 
ficulties in the way of any such acheme | Let every jingo and every military of- 
‘ficer who thinks that a nation’s fate de- 


are unquestionably great. 





An unexpectedly cheerful turn has/ Manage its affairs betake himself to) 
govern in conformity with the will of 


i 
| pends solely on permitting army men to 


been given to the Princeton situation. | Greece. There militarism has run its 


Personal contact between President 
Wilson and Mr. Procter, in the course 
of the annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Princeton Clubs, has led 
to what looks like a good understanding 
between the head of the university and 
the man whose offer of a gift for its 
graduate school gave rise to a commo- 
tion so extraordinary. It is pretty safe 
to assume, in all such cases, that what- 
ever real differences of view may exist, 
the apparent differences become vastly 
greater in the course of a heated con- 
troversy; and while it is unquestion- 
able that Dr. Wilson's position has rep- 
resented a distinct and aggressive op- 
position to certain tendencies at Prince- 
ton, the incidental acerbities of the dis- 
pute were what gave it its apparently 
unmanageable character. The present 
outlook seems to be that the fundamen- 
tals for which President Wilson stood 
will be thoroughly safeguarded, and at 
the same time that those on the other 
side will be satisfied that the conditions 
of the original offer were rejected in no 
spirit of mere contentiousness. 





The Manchester Guardian is one of 4 
number of Liberal newspapers utterly 
out of patience with the truckling of the 
Asquith Administration to the big-navy 
mania. The ship-building programme otf 
this year gives England a predominance 
over Germany more than 40 per cent. 
higher than Mr. Asquith demanded a 
year ago, on a statement of alleged facts 
as to Germany since proved to have 
been wrong. Mr. McKenna’s speech of 
March 14, in- presenting the navy esti- 
mates, the Guardian says, was addressed 
largely to the Conservatives as if it 
were “more important to have their ap- 
proval of the Estimates than that of his 
own side.” As the Guardian points out, 
on this issue the Liberals should seem 
to be entitled to greater consideration 


sion. The soldier does not there have 


means of defending the country which 
he knows to be absolutely necessary if 


ble of fates. 
his bidding. This he has accomplished 
through the agency of a Military League 
with no nonsense to it. Here are its 
latest demands, sent to the Prime Min- 


they are not granted he will have to 
search for a new occupation, and that 
the King, too, may find himself home- 
less: 


in the public service, the more competent 
of whom may possibly be reappointed; the 
dismissal of the fifty-eight professors of 
the university, some of whom may be re- 
appointed; a series of changes in the elec- 
toral law, among them being the restora- 


it is thought non-party delegates could be 
more easily returned; the expropriation of 
the landlords in Thessaly, and the estab- 
lishment of peasant proprietors in their 
place; the removal of the royal stables 
from the centre of Athens; and the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Agriculture. 
Besides this, the League announces that 
it will “purify the army” by a secret 
committee, which will retain or expel of- 
ficers as it sees fit. No room for the 
mollycoddle there; none for the peace- 
at-any-price man or the craven. 





From Russia comes a useful differen 
tiation between two terms that are gen- 
erally used as synonymous. in assum- 
ing the office of President of the Duma 
to which he had just been elected, the 





Octobrist leader, Guchkoff, took pains to 
lay it down in so many words that Rus- 
sia to-day has a constitutional, but not 
a parliamentary, form of government. 
In other words, what is left now of 





the representative assembly of four 


course and reached its logical conclu-, 


*/* 


OF 


years ago which fought for the estab- 
lishment of ministerial responsibility 
and even had hopes of resolving itselt 
into a constituent convention, is only a 
very large advisory council whose ad 
vice the monarch is a priori prejudiced 
against, as emanating from a body elect- 
ed by a more or less popular vote. Ger- 
many and Japan do not recognize the 
principle of ministerial responsibility; 
but in both countries this only means 
that the monarch reserves the right to 
pick out the men who shall help him 


Parliament. In Russia, the very pow- 


ers of the elected representatives of the 


to stultify himself by going to the Par-| 
liament or Congress to ask for those | 


the land is not to meet the most igno- refused to sanction, 


He orders the King to do} 


people are virtually dependent on the 
imperial sufferance. The Czar’s decree 
may nullify the Duma’s decision or 
enact into law anything the Duma has 
The Duma has 
been only a mockery of a Parliament, 
and the Government has rendered the 


world a service by refusing any longer 


|to keep up the pretence. 


ister, with the quiet intimation that if, 


The dismissal of all the higher officials | 


The informed and 


sponsible Shanghai correspondent of the 


usually well re- 
London Times sends to that newspaper 
some rather startling statements con- 
cerning the present status of the vernac 
ular press of China. 

Concisely stated, the change which has 
overtaken the native press is that it has 


passed under the control of the Chinese 
official. At the present moment there is 


| hardly a newspaper worthy of the name in 


tion of small electoral districts, in which | 


China which igs not owned or subsidized by 
the Mandarins, and the result, as shown in 
their columns, ig that the outspoken criti- 
cism of two years ago is generally replaced 
by a spirit of comfortable acquiescence in 
the established order of things. 

This ominous change has been brought 
about, we are told, through the enforce- 
ment of arbitrary postal and registra- 
tion regulations quietly introduced un- 
der the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment, and by means of which “the ex- 
istence of any journal in Chinese hands 
can be made to depend upon its atti 
tude toward the officials.” In Shanghai 
alone “a list of the owners of the lead- 
ing newspapers, which provide ideas and 
information for a very wide circle of 
readers, includes the Shanghai Taotai, 
the Governor of Manchuria, the Vice- 
roys of Chihli and Kiangsu, and a cer- 
tain high official interested in the sale 
of anti-opium pills.” Under such condi- 
tions the awakening of China is likely to 
be a slower and more painful process 
than has been expected. 
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THE JUDGE IN THE PRESIDENCY. 


Mr. Taft is the first President who re- 
ceived his chief training for public use- 
fulness on the bench. Chase and Davis 
aspired in vain to a nomination for the 
Presidency, Parker made a campaign 
and was defeated. Hence the experiment 
of placing in the highest executive chair 
a man with the judicial habit dominant 
is a novelty to the American people. The 
man himself had from the start many 
misgivings; but a large body of his fel- 
low-citizeng felicitated themselves that 
the country was now to have a chance 
to catch tts breath after nearly eight 
of strenuous leaps and bounds. 
the President paid his 
successor the unique compliment of say- 
ing: “Taft will give you a better admin 
istration than mine, for he will be able 
to build deliberately where I have had to 
play the pioneer and clear the ground.’ 

The by Mr. 
Taft's candidacy were due largely to an 
appreciation of that difference between 
the man with the judicial habit and the 


years 


Even retiring 


expectations aroused 


man without it, which rests on the dif 
impulse and law as 
motive powers. It was felt that after 


of Roosevelt the develop- 


ference between 
seven 
ment of the Presidency for a while in 
the of a Federal 
Circuit Court would be a good thing for 
Besides, much weight 


years 


serene atmosphere 
the government. 
was naturally attached to Mr. Taft's ex- 
perience in administration as Governor 
of the afterwards as 
Secretary of War. Not enough allowance 
was made for the fact that his mission 
was rather in the 


Philippines, and 


Philippines 
character of 
with a gift for healing ruptures in the 
family circle and straightening out tan- 
in the social fabric, than as an ex- 


to the 


a benevolent magistrate, 


Kles 
ecutive head for a government in work- 
ing order. A like purpose animated his 
acceptance of the war portfolio; for that 
kept him in touch with the dependent 
people who had so trusted him, while 
ite ordinary administrative responsibili- | 
ties could be shifted to other shoulders. 

That neither President nor country 
has enjoyed the restful year so cheer- 
ingly prophesied must be confessed; and 
it now seems profitable to Inquire whe- 
ther Mr. Taft's activities as President 
have not been hurt rather than helped 
that judicial habit from which 80 
was hoped. Take the two incl- 
have done most to rouse 


in the Administra- 


by 
much 


dents which 
feeling 


factional 


The Nation. 
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tion’s own party—the tariff flasco and “as to deliberation. Singleness of aim and 


the Ballinger-Pinchot convulsion: how 
do they lend themselves to this view? 
In the latter case, the President’s duty 
was obvious from the beginning. No 
leader of a great forward movement can 
tolerate a quarrel between his lieuten- 
ants which imperils the efficiency of the 
organization. They are where they are 
for the purpose not of pulling apart, but 
of pulling together; and it is the busi- 
ness of their chief to say to them: “Gen- 
tlemen, you must either settle your dif- 
ferences at once, or he who insists on 
fighting must resign and conduct his 
further hostilities from outside of the 
service.” That is the fashion of the ex- 
ecutive officer who realizes that the task 


committed to him is the accomplish- | 


ment of certain large results, not the 
arbitration of personal disputes. In- 
stead, Mr. Taft laid a hand on the 
shoulder of each combatant, gave both 
his friendly counsel, and thus nursed 
their controversy along instead of chop- 
ping it short with a single blow. The 
effect of his forbearance was to protract 
the feud, intensify its bitterness, and 
project its most dramatic episode into 
the midst of a session of Congress—a 
consummation always avoided by execu- 
tive officers of experience. 

The tariff incident involved the same 
principle. Mr. Taft was elected on a 
platform which, as he was fully con- 
scious, pledged him to a definite course 
as far as the President’s prerogative 
could be extended in a matter ostensibly 
The man with strong ex- 
have stated 


legislative. 


instincts would 


ecutive 


quietly but clearly where he stood and) 


what he was willing to approve, and, 


failing that, he would have marked his) 


protest by vetoing or pocketing the un- 
measure. But Mr. Taft 
wasted energy in weighing 
drachms and scruples of sophistry offer- 
ed by the Congressional oligarchy to 
excuse their betrayal of the people’s con- 
fidence, just as he had been accustomed 
from the bench to give the accused per- 
son the benefit of every possible plea in 
defence or mitigation. 


satisfactory 


good 


So far as the American voting public 
were seeking a change of methods in 
the White House, they wished to replace 
haste with deliberation. But the expert- 
ence through which the nation is now 
going points tothe moral that there are 
other differences between the judicial and 
the executive habit besides a difference 


directness of action are as truly of the 
essence of good executive work as stud- 
ied equipoise and impartiality of inter- 
est are of the highest judicial excellence. 
|And this contrast suggests that the 
drafting of an admirable judge for ex- 
ecutive duty is likely to unfit him for 
/a return to his old domain. Granted 
‘that he gets no moral taint whatever 
from his contact with the sordid side ot 
| politics, he is still exposed to hostile crit- 
“1cism. Just as we find a strong public 
sentiment averse to judges’ submitting 
themselves as eager candidates for elec- 
tive office, so we meet thousands of citi- 
zens of fair intelligence who refuse to 
believe that a man transferred from a 
| political to a judicial position does not 
“carry with him the prejudices acquired 
in combat with the opposition forces, 
and the aggresssve—perhaps the domi- 
neering—spirit which he has had to 
call into action now and then in press- 
ing an important administrative meas- 


ure. 

It should, of course, always be borne 
in mind that the Presidential candidacy 
‘of Mr. Taft was of an entirely different 
kind from that of the judge on the 
bench seeking political office. He had 
long been engaged in important admin- 
‘istrative tasks; and, when his name 
first began to be mentioned for the 
Presidency, he was not only not anxious 
for that office, but was known greatly to 
prefer a seat on the Supreme Court 
bench. His Administration has still all 
manner of possibilities before it; but it 
it should prove in the end as disappoint- 
ing as there is now reason to fear that 
it may, this result, in the case of a man 
with his broader experience, will stand 
‘in the future as a warning against se- 
lecting for the Presidency men whose 
claims to it—unlike those of Mr. Taft— 
|rest solely on the ability they have 
shown in judicial office. 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 

The astounding Democratic victory in 
‘the election of a successor to the late 
‘Congressman Lovering of the Four- 
‘teenth Massachusetts District must 
|make even President Taft realize how 
‘the country feels about the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff. Rarely is the meaning of an 
‘election written so clearly on the face 
of the returns. Ten thousand men who 
‘in 1908 voted the Republican ticket, 
have now, only a year and a half later, 
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‘der Mr. Taft feels that a 


voted for the Democratic candidate. 
More than that, they cast their ballots 
for a man who only recently deserted 
the Republican party because he could 
not endure the tariff iniquity. Mr. Foss 
made his campaign on the tariff and the 
high cost of living, and took pains that 
every voter in his district should under- 
stand his attitude. It is idle to say that 
the lack of popularity of his opponent 
had anything to do with the outcome. 
Mr. Lovering obtained in 1908 a ma- 
jority of 14,250; the present reverse is 
certainly due to deep-seated popular dis- 
satisfaction with the present Adminis- 
tration in Washington. One must go 
back to 1890 to find parallels to it. Even 
then it would be difficult to do so, for 
this particular district never before 
elected a Democrat to Congress. The 
handwriting is on the wall. 

This becomes still plainer if one stud- 
ies the district: The Fourteenth stretch- 
es south of Boston to the edge of Cape 
Cod. It includes three important manu- 
facturing cities, Taunton, Brockton, the 
home of the shoe industry, and Attle- 
boro, famed for its jewelry manufac- 
tures. Within its confines are a number 
of smaller towns from which commut- 
ers travel daily to Boston, while many 
summer residents, who live in Boston in 
the winter, maintain their voting resi- 
dence in such home-towns as Scituate, 
Duxbury, Plymouth, and Norwell. In 
addition, this district includes long 
stretches of farming lands. It would 
not be easy to find anywhere a district 
of more _ diversified character, 
more representative of American life. 
But farmers and manufacturers, small 
shopkeepers, metropolitan business 
men, and shoe-factory employees voted 
alike, throwing off with equal ease the 
thralldom of a party with which most 
have voted all their lives. Scituate, for 
instance, gives Foss 153, and Buchanan 
82; in 1908, Lovering received 214, and 
the Democratic candidate 71. In Nor- 
well, in 1908, there were but 46 Demo- 
cratic votes to 147 Republican; now only | 
45 Republicans vote for their party. 
What could be clearer? What more con- 
vincing? 

If there are any doubters, we would 


or 


| senses. 
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House is inevitable. As it appears to- 
day, nothing but the Democrats them- 
selves can prevent a political overturn. 
Will they again come to the rescue of 
their political opponents? That is the 
question hundreds of thousands 
voters asked themselves when 


of 
they 
read the news from Massachusetts. It 
is extraordinary, the number of Re- 
publicans on all sides who feel that 
they have been “buncoed” by the tariff 
bill; who are dissatisfied with the Taft 
Administration. 
as ready to vote for Democrats as the 


They are as eager and 


old-line Democrats who have been 
driven out of their party are eager to 
return to the fold. 
opportunity has not been presented to 
the Democracy since the blight of Bry- 
anism descended upon it. On all sides 
the Republican ranks are broken by 
party dissensions. There are now two 
kinds of Republicans—those who desire 
to see the party’s alliance with special 


privilege continue, and those who would 


So wonderful an 


have it severed, and severed promptly. 
Where the West has taken its stand the 
upsetting of Cannonism in the House 
bears testimony. 
pared to act Mr. Foss has demonstrated 
by his brief campaign of only two 
weeks. 

Wilf the Democracy rise to the oppor- 
tunity it? There gratify- 
ing evidences that it is coming to its 
Behind Mr. Foss stood some 
of the best of the “William E. Russell 
Democrats” in the Bay State. Their re- 
turn to leadership is in itself as hope- 
ful a sign as the activities of the Demo- 
But 


before are 


cratic League in New York State. 


most encouraging of all is the way the, 
the budget. 


Democratic minority bore itself in the 
crisis in Congress. It stood shoulder 
to shoulder without dissensions, with- 


Democratic 


How the East is pre-| 
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It is not without significance that the 
new Democratic opportunity comes in 
connection with the party's old winning 
issue, the tariff. If it had but had a 
Grant to lead it through the Wilderness 
of the last fourteen years, with the de- 
mand that its cohorts should fling them- 
selves upon the tariff breastworks of 
the enemy, wherever found and however 
concealed, the Republican Richmond 
would have fallen ere this. Now,the Dem- 
ocrats enter the campaign handicapped 
by their votes in the last disgraceful 
scramble for tariff favors when they, 
too, yielded to the temptation to put 
money into their constituents’ pockets. 
But the country in its present temper 
Demo- 


is certain to be lenient if the 


cratic leadership in the coming elec- 
tions be but bold and straightforward 
Better now than in 1890 


real 


and sincere. 
and 1892 do men understand the 
nature of the tariff and how poisonous 
is its influence upon all forms of our 
industrial and political life. Thousands 
besides the shoemakers of Brockton 
have seen through the absurdity that it 
is essential to the welfare of the Amer- 
ican workingman, and have penetrated 
the myth that high prices make for hap- 
piness and comfort or that cheap goods 
Altogether the situ- 
Vemo- 


make cheap men. 
ation is such as to cause every 
crat to take heart and the country to re 
joice at the promised restoration to in 
fluence and efficiency Of that Opposition 


it so sorely needs. 


THE BUDGET TANGLE IN ENGLAND. 

The reports of the British Exchequer 
on the 
ceipts illustrate in an interesting way 
the situation created by the hold-up of 
Some of the schedules and 
rates in the English tax system continue 


Government's current tax re 


| automatically from one year to another, 


out any such desertions to the Repub-| in accordance with previous Parliamen- 


lican ranks as marred its record of 
years. Congressman Burleson may 
have blundered tactically in forcing his 
resolution to oust Cannon, but it was 
sincerely meant and was in pursuance 
of the ordinary duty of an opposition 


to capture the positions held by its 
Despite the pro-Cannon vote, | 


enemy. 


| gories. 
|ecurrence in last April's budget, and 


| tary grants to that effect. Others re- 
|quire an annual vote before their col- 
| lection can be insisted on. The income 


tax falls into the second of these cate- 
Since the Lords refused con 


since the Commons have not reénacted 
that or any other tax bill, the income 


recall to them the Democratic land-|the Democrats are bound to obtain | tax has been gathered, so to speak, only 
slide in the late Congressman De Ar- | great credit throughout the country for | on sufferance. 


mond’s district in January, and refer) 


their stand. 


In the West, particularly, | 


From a summary of the fiscal situa- 


them to the fresh reports of Demo-| people are certain to feel that the De- tion, prepared by the London Economist, 
cratic successes in local elections|mocracy showed its trustworthiness by it appears that certain new customs da- 


throughout New York State. No won-. 


aiding in a reform of the House. 


| ties prescribed by the held-up budget 
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are being collected in full, and that the 
same thing is true of the tea tax. This, 
one may suppose, is because the Gov- 
ernment has power to insist on payment 
of these taxes, and is reckoning in any 
case on the validation of these taxes 
whenever a budget is enacted. But neith- 
er the liquor license tax of the budget 
of 1909, nor its new stamp taxes, have 
As for the 


income tax, which is always in the na- 


been exacted or paid at all. 


ture of a yearly grant of supplies, the 
Economist thus describes the situation: 


(1.) The old duties on earned incomes, 
graduated up to £2,000 a year, are not be- 
ing generally paid, because the demand 
notes have not been sent out. Some dis- 
trict commissioners have sent ont, and a 
certain amount of the tax has been received, 

2.) The enhanced duty of 1s, 2d. in the 
pound sterling on unearned incomes is still 
being deducted by the bankers, in spite of 
the fact that there is no legal authority for 
its payment. Some bankers have paid, others 


have not. Companies have deducted their 
income-tax, but practically none of them 
have paid. 

(3.) The super tax on incomes of more 


than £5,000 a year is not being paid, and 
those who have been asked to provide the 
materials for their assessment for this tax 
have in many cases stoutly declined to pro- 
vide any information in the absence of an 
act of Parliament. 


Whether or not the Government, in 
with 


been deducting the income tax from its 


accordance its past practice, has 


quarterly payments of interest on the 
public debt, does not appear; supposed- 
But 
actual collections as they 
British Government 

received by post, 


ly, the tax has not been deducted. 
taking the 


stand, the latest 


revenue statement 
covering operations for the first week 
of shows only £363,000 col- 
lected on property and income tax in 


the United Kingdom, against £2,538,000 


March, 


for the same week last year. Since 
April 1, 1909—the beginning of the fis- 
cal year-—-£12,420,000 revenue has been 


received from that service, as compared 
£27,881,000 in the same period a 
year ago. ‘The entire public revenue, 
during these eleven months, hag fallen 
£14,000,000 short of the preceding fiscal 
year, and this in the face of £8,000,000 
increase in public expenditure. 

A deficit of near'y $100,000,000 has 
thus been created up to the present date; 
and to meet it the British Government 
has already borrowed heavily, and must 
borrow more. But the most anomalous 
fact In the case is that, while the Ex- | 
chequer is borrowing to make good the 
growing shortage, money set aside by | 
citizens for taxation purposes is accu- | 


with 
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mulating in the English banks. This | 
money will not be paid until a budget is | 
definitely passed; but since no one can | 


surely know at what moment that event | 
may happen, the banks are necessarily | 
cautious as to lending out such deposits | 
except on very short time. 

Almost the only quarter in which ex- 
actly this employment of the deposits is 
possible is on the Stock Exchange. The | 
perfectly natural result, therefore, has | 
been a superabundance of money placed | 
at the temporary disposal of borrowers 
tor speculative purposes; and here we 
have one of the most interesting explan- 
tions of the cuiburst of speculation in 
shares of mines and oil companies and 
rubber companies, which has already 
become a sensational incident in the| 
london market. When one reflects that, 
the termination of this extraordinary 
dilemma rests wholly on the policies 
whick, for purposes of political strat- 
egy, may be adopted by the tactions in 
the House of Commons, it will be seen 
hew vnusual a situation has arisen. 

It is to be supposed that some way 
out cf this tangle will be found by Par- 
liament, other than the continuance of | 
such expedients as the sale of $105,- 
600,000 five-year Exchequer bonds, to 
raake good this absolutely artificial defi- 
cit. On general principles, we should | 
certainly suppose that the mere spec: | 
tacle of such chaotic conditions in the | 
Bri*ish public finances would lead to 
sume early settlement, at least of the | 
budget legislation. The Asquith Minis- | 
try itself must be aware that responsi- 
bility for prolongation of such condi: | 
tions will be placed on the shoulders of 
the Government, and this quite regard- 
lessly of the dispute as to who was pri-| 
marily at fault for the failure of the| 
budget of 1909. 


There is much force in the argument, 
set forth by sober political organs in | 
Great Britain, that whatever is said of | 
the general policies of a Ministry, its 
first and Imperative duty is to carry on 
the government and provide the requisite 
supplies. A Ministry which does not 
or cannot do this thereby confesses its 
inability to govern, in accordance with 
all Parliamentary tradition. But whe- 
ther considerations that are conclusive 
in normal times will have anything like 
their customary effect at a time of such 
Constitutional ferment as is now going 
on in England, is something that at the 
moment baffles prediction. 





THE RETURN. 

It would be a ridiculous error to say 
that forty centuries look down from 
Egypt’s monuments upon the leader of 
the Smithsonian African Expedition. It 
is inconceivable that anything in nature 


/or proceeding from the hands of man 


should look down upon Col. Roosevelt. 
On the contrary, if the special corre- 
spondents on the banks of the Nile are 
at all to be believed, things have been 
looking up in Egypt ever since the an- 
cient land has come into touch with 
that buoyant, compelling vitality. Khar- 
tum has listened to a commencement 
sermon on the advantages of education. 
Luxor has been refreshed with a few 


| thoughts on the proper sphere of wo- 


man. Thebes has looked on while the 
Colonel raced his mount over the sands 
against three competitors, and beat 
them all. The last incident, we must 
confess, stamps itself upon the mind as 
peculiarly characteristic, appropriate, 
and beautiful. The ordinary soul may 
be hushed into reverent silence by the 
mystery and the majesty of this tre- 
mendous Past. It is for the extraordi- 
nary spirit to be always and everywhere 
itself, strenuously equestrian at Thebes, 


_ taking a hand at tennis, perhaps, on the 
site of Babylon, punching the bag a lit- 


tle at Damascus, defiant alike of the 
Past and the temperature. 

A good number of things have happen- 
ed in the last ten years that have prov- 
ed Mr. Rudyard Kipling a very poor 
prophet. The latest of his vaticinations 
to go by the board is that East is Hast 
and West is West and never the two 
shall meet. The two have met in their 
most essential, in their most historic, 
form, when Mr. Roosevelt stands in the 
shadows of the temple at Karnak. In de- 


gree of contrast, the meeting between 


East and West at Marathon, or when 
cross and crescent battled under the 
walls of Vienna, is insignificant. ‘Two 
years ago, these States were torn with 
uncertainty as to what was to be done 
with Mr. Roosevelt after March 4, 1909. 
The imagitiation of man exhausted it- 
self in putting him into the most in- 
congruous places. It pictured him as 
discovering the North Pole, or turning 
the Sahara into a garden by means of 
irrigation and dry farming, or estab- 
lishing peace by force of arms in trou- 
bled Sovth America. No one thought of 
Mr. Roosevelt in conjunction with Egypt. 
And how could one? The problem was 
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that was as strenuous as himself. The 
terrors of the Arctic would do reason- 
ably well. The perils and horror of 
the desert might do. But Egypt, the 
dead; Egypt that rests indifferent to 
the rival claims of the virtuous man and 
the malefactor, the dynamic man and 
the mollycoddle, the small producer and 
the Trust; this Egypt was impossible. 
And so they stand now face to face, 
the West and the Bast, the new and the 
old, Mr. Roosevelt and the Sphinx. What 
the Sphinx thinks of Mr. Roosevelt we 
shall probably never know. What our 
ex-President’s views are concerning the 
Sphinx we shall know very soon. The 
riddle of the ages will at last be answer- 
ed. Many obscure points in Egyptian 
chronology will be cleared up. The 
Pharaohs, with their dynasties, their 
queens, and their high priests, will be 
put in their proper place. We shall know 
now the Pyramids were built. We shall 
get the final word on just how the 
Israelites succeeded in making bricks 
without straw and how the fording of 
the Red Sea was effected. Every prob- 
lem will be studied, we are sure, with 
insight, with fairness, and with com- 
plete knowledge, though it is too much 
to expect that all will be treated with 
sympathy. For it is natural that there 
should be much in the land of the Nile 
that will displease and even anger Mr. 
Roosevelt. He will chafe at the unpar- 
alleled amount of nature-faking on the 
monuments. The dog-headed god 
Anubis, the cow-headed Isis, Horus, 
Osiris, and Ra in their various zodlogi- 


cal manifestations, will be treated as 


they deserve to be, gently perhaps, but 
firmly. 

The Smithsonian African Expedition’s 
sojourn in Egypt has not been a very 
prolonged one. At the present writing, 
Mr. Roosevelt is in Cairo or near there, 
on his way to lecture before the students 
of the University of Berlin in German, 
the students of the Sorbonne in French, 
not to speak of the University of Ox- 
ford in English. What will be the final 


effect upon Egypt of his brief visit? Will 
Mr. Roosevelt do what the Roman le- 
/spiritual awakening. Specifically, this 


giong failed to accomplish, and rouse 
the Hast from its age-old slumbers? Or 
will the Bast prove the stronger of the 
two, and, after a little while, forget its 
distinguished vistor, forget the news-| 
paper correspondents, and the tourists’ 
from lewa and South Dakota, who, in 


to find something for him to combat the shadow of the temples at Phi 


| unanimously renominated Mr. Roosevelt 
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for President in 1912, and go back to 
its own ways? The future will show. 
| But if Egypt does refuse to awake, we 
should once for all abandon our empty 
boast about the superiority of our own 
civilization to that of the East. If two 
such tremendous products of Western 
civilization as the Assuan dam and Mr. 
Roosevelt fail to make an impression on 
the drowsy Orient, nothing ever will. 





A SUCCESSOR TO CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The death of Viscount Marie-Eugéne- 
Melchior de Vogtié last week marked 
the passing of a picturesque figure in 
French intellectual life. To describe 
him in a word more precisely is diffi- 
cult. Novelist, essayist, literary critic, 
historian, moralist, prophet—all of these 
he was, and more. Indeed, any one 
who is at all acquainted with his writ- 
ings is impelled at this time to ask not 
so much what he was as what he might 
have been. For, like many another au- 
thor, he was the victim of his versatil- 
ity. If only he could have been just one 
of the many things he was, or, at any 
rate, one of them at a time, there is no 
telling to what a height he might have 
risen. 

His development is easy to follow. 
He was born in 1848; fought in the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, which fired him with a 
rampant patriotism, and in the next doz- 
en years was attached to the French 
embassies, successively at Constantino- 
ple, Cairo, and St. Petersburg. ‘To the 
splendor and mystery of the Orient he 
responded sympathetically in such es- 
says as “Syrie,” “Palestine,” “His- 
toires orientales.” More important than 
the Orient, however, in formative pow- 
er, were the seven years spent in Rus- 
sia, during which by various sketches 
he stirred his countrymen to an enthus!- 
asm for Russian life and literature. 
The extent to which he strengthened 
in this way the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the two countries was largely re- 
sponsible, no doubt, for his election, at 
the age of forty, to the French Academy. 

In any case, he owed to Russia his 


came from the novels of Turgenieff, Dos- 
toyevsky, and Tolstoy. In the pictures 
there presented of toiling, patient, he- 
role peasants, he seemed to find not 
only a superior sort of realism, but a 
new, abiding gospel. He says, in the. 
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preface to “Le Roman ruase,” which 
appeared in 1886, “The new art tries to 
imitate nature in its unconsciousness, 
its moral indifference. 
triumph of the masses over the indi 
viduai, of the crowd over the solitary 
hero.” This was an 
given to an old idea. 
others, had smiled sadly at the sum 
total of man’s endeavors compared to 
the relentless march of time; but it was 
the joyful acceptance of this principle 
and the poetic glory which M. de Vogtié 
cast over its workings that appeared for 
even revolutionary. 


It expresses the 


ingenious quirk 
Horace, among 


the moment new, 
Far from depressing the masses, he held 
out to them hope and enthusiasm, pre- 
senting to them visions in which man, 
though but a particle of dust, made nev- 
ertheless with his fellows that great 
highway of the race which emerges 
trom a limitless past and stretches to a 
brave future. Democracy he called this; 
it was an adjustment of art to the rul- 
ing spirit of the age. Such remained 
the outlook of M. de Vogiié to the end. 

More than anything else, it was this 
outlook, this stand, which gave to him 
among his contemporaries a certain dis- 
tinction. It led him, in an age when art 
tor art’s sake was so much the talk, to 
insist that literature should embody a 
moral, capable of being understood by 
the many, and to hold that the writer's 
mission is to act as a guide to the aver- 
age human soul. It gave him also a re- 
ligious faith at a time when science was 
diffusing the spirit of skepticism. What 
his actual creed was he could, to be 
sure, never quite say. “Croyons!” was 
his watchword. In what? In the vli- 
sion he had seen, in the past, in the fu- 
ture—in a great cosmic sweep. This at- 
titude, which substituted general relig- 
ious sentiment for a definite belief, has 
been termed Neo-Christianity. His po- 
sition led him Hkewise into a strange 
For ears properly 
he thought, voices 
from the beyond; not quite music of 
the spheres, rather voices nearer at 
hand, which connect things visible with 
those unseeen and strengthen one’s 
sense of the solidarity of the universe. 
We hear, almost see, such voices in “Les 
Morts qui parlent,” written in 1899, 
voices of the dead guiding the living; 
we find them somewhat better explain- 
ed in the essay, “Regards historiques et 
littéraires,’ of 1892. 

The eyes of his age were upon him, 


sort of mysticism. 
attuned there are, 
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looking for some 
thought and conduct, 
doomed to disappointment. 


truth, 


without lapsing into universals. 


him, and called him prophet. And in- 
deed, such ideas as his, brilliant in im- 
pulse but often inchoate, are just the 


sort that startle and inspire listening 
youth, but that make quite a different 


strict system of 
but were soon 
The mind 
of M. de Vogiié was too alert, too im- 
patient, to rest long upon one object; it 
was sufficient for him to glimpse hid- 
den meanings and to attempt to phrase 
them off-hand into eternal verities; to 
be forever reaching out towards a larg- 
er environment. It was said, with some 
that he could not write four lines 
En- 
thusiasm for his ideas he did at times 
inspire, especially in the minds of the 
students who grouped themselves about 
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ot nnowledes we shall have one large | ‘ed. That 1 fine humility in the face of 


tree, 
name can be retained only by courtesy) 
will be a highly developed branch. 


of which each university (the the vast field of intellectual endeavor 


which it is one of the great functions of 


It| a university to instil, could never be de- 


is not meant, of course, that the differ- veloped under such a system. Kvery 
entiation should be carried to all possi-|one would know, of course, when he 


ble lengths. 


to journey from New York to California, 
or even from Leeds to Manchester, in | 


It would not be necessary | stopped to think about it, that his in- 
| tellectual vista was only the foreground 


of a great estate, but his normal habit 


order to pass from a course on miner- of mind would be quite unaffected by 


alogy to a course on paleontology. There ‘this consideration. 
let us suppose, three great by the system would be among those of 
the whom Newman wrote, 
'tapestry of human life, as it were, on 
the wrong side, and it tells no story. 
related to the particular function of the |. 


would be, 
types of university—the classical, 
scientific, and the historico-economic. 
in each of these, subjects not directly 


The men produced 


“They see the 


Nothing has a drift or relation; 


institution might still be pursued to a| nothing has a history or a promise. 


certain point; 


but they would hold a| Everything stands by itself, and comes 


subordinate place without reference to and goes in its turn, like the shifting 


any estimate of their final utility. 


scenes of a show, which leaves the spec- 





impression when scrutinized in book, Now, this seems at first glance a suf-| tator where he was.” 

M. de Vogiié belonged to DO ficiently reasonable proposal. We are Above all, if Latin and Greek are to 
school and never succeeded in founding ready to grant that there would result be preserved—and it is largely on the 
An exile he has been call- q jarge economy of effort, and that each ground that they will thus be saved that 


form. 


one himself. 





ed, because of the loneliness of his po- 
He fancied he had seen @ great jts chosen specialty that are now be-| it will not be by isolation. The sciences 
If the aim of univer- might appear to prosper by the separa- 


sition. 


light, yet never could tell quite convinc- 


ingly what it was. 


Of a piece with his general habit of 
thought were his methods in pure liter- 
misguided versatil- 
He was too fluent a preacher to be 
In “Les Morts qui parlent” 
“Le Maitre de la mer” the moral- 
izing gives to the stories both their 


ature—a brilliant, 
ity. 
a novelist. 
and in 


great institution would attain results in Lord Rosebery makes his suggestion— 


yond its reach. 


sity education were simply and solely to tion, though they would certainly be- 
increase the sum of human knowledge, | come cold and hard at heart. But the 
there would be no more to be said. The | classics would indeed dry up and wither. 


case would be parallel to that of the in-|They would be preserved—as pressed 


dustrial world, and we all know what | flowers are preserved—but the free air 


specialization has accomplished there. | of the world would no longer be scented 


But to those of us who look to univer-| with their fragrance. 


sities not so much for the advancement 


If they pre to 
take anything like their former posi- 


point and direction, turning at the same of knowledge as for the advancement of | tion, it will be rather from a common 


time the characters into puppets. Un- 
doubtedly, however, he will be remem- 
bered for pages here and there, especial- 
ly for certain descriptions of nature 
which, like those of his master, Chateau- 
in poetic prose, 
touched by a tender, quickening symbol- 
Whether it be a winter-scene in 
Russia, the gleam of the Orient, or the 
he 
shows a caressing touch, a happy buoy- 


briand, are written 


ism. 


“twilight meadows” of France, 


ancy, an insinuating fancy. 


THE SPECIALIZED UNIVERSITY. 

Lord Rosebery has recently suggested 
that the university might solve the in- 
creasingly difficult problem of the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects by what he calls co- 
operation. Each university, that is, shall 
leave to the community the vexed ques- 
tion of the relative importance of dif- 
ferent studies, and concentrate its ef- 
forts frankly on whatever group of sub- 
jects it feels itself most qualified to 
teach. Thus instead of many little trees 








learning (the distinction is by no means 


_reéstimation of their value at the heart 


fanciful), the proposed “codéperation” of education than from any such artifi- 
has very much the look of disintegra- | cial separation. 


tion. To us it seems fully worth while | ————————-————______ 


that a considerable amount of efficiency, | 


of measurable attainment, should be | 


sacrificed in order that the catholic | 


temper of university life may be pre | after year brought to Harvard some 


‘splendid object-lesson of the way in 


served. 

Specialization has already been car- 
ried very far in the freedom of choice 
allowed to the individual; but at least 
the student mind maintains some- 


‘thing of the old tradition of a liberal 
| education. No one scholar is in danger 
(of thinking his own particular field of 


interest a cosmos. There is a constant 


‘incitement in the direction of a phil- 


osophic attitude toward knowledge. The 
scientists have a wholesome fear of 
mere empiricism; the classicists of 
pedantry; the metaphysicians of sophis- 
try. But if the scheme of specializa- 
tion among universities were carried 
out, all this would inevitably be chang- 








_A GREAT FRENCH PHILOSOPHER 
AT HARVARD. 


The Hyde lectureship, which has year 


which popular lectures may best be 
given, has never till this year taken a 
philosopher as its examplesetter. This 
year we have been having Prof. Emile 
Boutroux, and the occasion seems to 
me so well worthy of commemoration 
that I venture to set down a brief ac 
count of it for the Nation’s readers. 
The whole enterprise of international 
exchange of professors is still in its 
tentative infancy, and one may hear as 
many arguments against it as reasons 
for it. The Hyde foundation requires 
all lectures to be in the French tongue, 
and the first thing that has been dis- 
closed is the appalling rarity of ability 
to understand spoken French, ever in 
a centre of learning like Cambridgv. 
M. Boutroux’s auditors this year 
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should preéminently have been our! 


students of philosophy; but, victims of 
the deplorable manner in which they 
have been taught foreign languages, 
hardly half a dozen of them have 
shown their faces. Few, even of our 
instructors, follow a French lecture 
easily—though many more can follow 
German—and what with “other engage- 
ments,” and the terrors of the title, 
“Contingence et Liberté,” of M. Bou- 
troux’s course, their number proved so 
small that the bulk of the audience con- 
sisted of world’s people from Boston 
and elsewhere, including a good num- 
ber of French visitors attracted, I am 
sure, less by the particular subject, than 
by the rare pleasure of hearing any 
intelligible discourse whatever in the 
language of the far-off native country. 

It is obvious that the institution of 
professorial exchange needs overhaul- 
ing. It ought to be a means of vital 
stimulation, of making our somewhat 
torpid youth aware of the presence of 
a wider world about them, human and 
social as well as intellectual. So far 
it has missed fire in this respect. Our 
young fogies in the graduate schools 
continue working for their Ph.D. ex- 
aminations by moving, like Faust’s Wag- 
ner, “von Buch zu Buch,” “von Blatt 
zu Blatt,” and remain for the most part 
quite unconscious that an opportunity 
has been lost to them. 

M. Boutroux is one of the veterans of 
h's country in the sphere of philosophy, 
and an extraordinarily influential per- 
sonage in all academic lines of activity. 
Almost every philosopher of the young- 
er generation has been his pupil; one 
finds him sitting as a judge at every 
soutenance de thése for the doctorate 
in philosophy; he attends congresses; 
has been since its foundation directeur 
of the Institut Thiers, and is president 
this year of the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, where he will 
shortly have to welcome Mr. Roosevelt 
as an associé ¢tranger. He is a some- 
what ascetic looking figure, with a very 


French and rather military physiog- 


nomy, but with the kindliest of man- 
ners, a power of extraordinarily clear 
statement, and, above all, a great air of 
simplicity and sincerity while lecturing. 

M. Boutroux, like almost all his com- 
patriots, thinks it no praise to say of a 
lecturer that “he talks like a book.” 
German and Anglo-Saxon lecturers may 
talk like books, but the idea of a pub- 
lic lecture in France is different. It 
ought not to furnish information of de- 
tails as a book does. It ought rather to 
confine itself to tracing perspectives, de- 
fining tendencies, bringing out contrasts, , 
and summing up results. It ought, 
above all, to generalize and simplify, 
and it ought to avoid technicality of | 
language. Needless to say that, for this 
task, complete mastery of the subject is 
an indispensable condition, and only the 
great masters have succeeded greatly as 
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popular expositors. M. Boutroux’s sin-| H. Taine has attributed the misfor- 


gle lectures on Pascal and on Comte 
showed the breadth and simplicity which 
result from absolute mastery of a sub- 
ject. 

His continuous course, entitled “Con- 
tingence et Liberté,” consisted of eight 
lectures, and the high originality of his 
position here is what, in my eyes, en- 
titles his visit to notice beyond the im- 
mediate circle of his listeners. M. Bou- 
troux is, by virtue of priority, the lead- 
er de jure of the reaction against the 
abstract, and in favor of the concrete 
point of view in philosophy, which in 
the last few years has got under full 
headway in all countries. The leader 
de jure, I say, meaning the historic 
leader or precursor, for the leadership 
in loudness has passed in England and 
this country to more strident voices, and 
in France to those more radically revo- 
lutionary in tone. Boutroux is above all 
a liberal, grants cheerfully to the oppos- 
ing side what it can fairly claim, har- 
bors no enmities, and makes no enemies, 
so that many a convert to “pragmatism” 
or to “Bergsonism” has remained ignor- 
ant that the ball was set rolling by his 
first publication, “La Contingence des 
lois de la nature,” away back in 1867. 
His freedom from polemic virulence, 
his indisposition to flourish a party flag, 
have kept his name more in the shade 
than has been just. The most impor- 
tant features of “pragmatism” and “Berg- 
sonism” find clear expression in that 
early work. And the Weltanschauung 
of that work, matured and reinforced, 
but in no wise altered, was what this 
course of lectures reaffirmed. Deemed 
paradoxical when it first appeared, that 
Weltanschauung is now recognized as 
possibly discussable, to say the very 
least, and is evidently about to enter 
on a powerful career. 

I can only sketch the essence of it 
briefly, without following the lecturer’s 
own order, or going into any detail. The 
quickest way to get at the character of 
anything is to know what to contrast it 
with. The best term with which to con- 
trast M. Boutroux’s way of looking at 
the world is the “scholastic” way of 
taking it. When I say “scholastic,” 1 
don’t use the word historically, but as 
common-sense uses it when it makes of 
it a reproach. In this sense scholasti- 
cism is found in science as well as in 
philosophy. It means the pretension to 
conceive things so vigorously that your 
definitions shall contain all that need be 
known about their objects. It means 
the belief that there is but one set of 
thoughts which absolutely tell the truth 
about reality, and it means the claim to 
possess those thoughts, or the more es- 
sential part of them. If the word “scho- 
lastic” be objected to, let the word “‘class- 
ic’ be employed. M. Boutroux’s bug- 
bear would then be the classic spirit, 
and he might be treated as a “roman- 
tic” in philosophy. 


tunes of France in the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic periods to the rule of 
the classic spirit, with its trust in im- 
mutable principles and rigorously logi 
cal applications; but Taine himself, so 
far as his general view of man and na 
ture went, cherished classic ideals. If 
we look back to his time, we find a 
different idea of the meaning of 
“Science” from that which the best in- 
vestigators have now come to believe 
in. Taine, Berthelot, Renan, and the 
other great influencers of public opin- 
ion during the Second Empire, thought 
of science as an absolute dissipator of 
the mysteries of nature. It stripped 
reality naked of disguise, revealed its 
intimate structure, was destined to 
found a new morality and to replace 
religion. Its votaries were to be the 
high priests of the future, and the des- 
tinies of our planet were to be com- 
mitted to their keeping. John Fiske’'s 
favorite word “de-anthropomorphiza- 
tion” serves as a good summary of this 
whole way of thinking. 

Carried uway by the triumphs of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics, 
these men imagined that the frame of 
things was eternally and literally me- 
chanical, and that truth was reached 
by abstracting from it everything con- 
nected with personality. Personal life 
is a mere by-product, it was said, and 
its categories, though we have to live 
in them practically, have no theoretic 
validity. At the present day, however, 
concepts like mass, force, inertia, atom, 
energy, are themselves regarded rather 
as symbolic instruments, like codr- 
dinates, curves, and the like, for sim- 
plifying our map of nature and guiding 
us through its jungle. But the whole 
undivided jungle, with our personal life 
and all, is the reality immediately 
given; and though it is given only in 
small bits at a time to any one, yet the 
whole content and quality of it is more 
completely real than that of any of 
those conceptual substitutes. 

This was the central thesis of Profes 
sor Boutroux’s lectures. Whereas th: 
classic and scholastic tradition is that 
reality is above all the abstracted, sim 
plified, and reduced, the inalterable and 
self-identical, the fatal and _ eternal, 
30utroux took the diametrically oppo- 
site view. It is the element we wholly 
live in, it is what Plutarch’s and 
Shakespeare's pages give us, it is the 
superabounding, growing, ever-varying 
and novelty-producing. Its real shape 
is biography and history, and its “cate 
gories,” far from sterilizing our world 
for all purposes of living reason, keep 
fertilizing it infinitely. “Reason” is a 
term which Professor Boutroux rescues 
from its purely classic use of tracing 
identities, concealed or patent. It is 
for him the faculty of judgment in its 
widest sense, using sentiments and will- 
inghesses, as well as concepts, as its 
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premises, and abounding in power, as 
everything else does, the more abun- 
dantly it is exercised. 


The practical gist of his whole con- 
tention was that reality means novelty, 
elementary and genuine, and not merely 
apparent. For the classic rationalism, 
elementary novelty would be synony- 
mous with Absolute Chance at the heart 
of things, and that is inadmissible. 
“Pure irrationalism and sentimental- 
ism” would then be the verdict on Pro- 
fessor Boutroux’s Weltanschauung. But 
Boutroux is above all things a liberal 
and mediating mind, and loves not 
harsh oppositions. If novelties came 
abruptly “out of whole cloth” and juxta- 
posed themselves to the existent, like 
dominoes against dominoes in a game, 
the world would be as bad a field of 
rattling bones as the “irreducible” cate- 
gories and concepts of classical phil- 
osophy make it. Not chance, therefore, 
but “contingency,” is the idea which 
Professor Boutroux prefers to work 
with; and by contingency he means the 
element of spontaneity which charac- 
terizes concrete human life—where the 
consciousness of the present is ever of 
many future possibilities, and contains 
always enough causality for either of 
them, when realized, to be regarded as 
its natural effect. Which shall be real- 
ized is meanwhile uncertain until our 
living reason makes its choice. Ever 
something new, but never anything en- 
tirely new. No literal imitation like 
that which is postulated as the “uni- 
formity of nature,” yet always imita- 
tion in the midst of the variation; and 
an “order” unlike that “logical” order, 
where the same comes only from the 
same, and which is all that mathemati- 
cal science can imagine—an order 
satisfying other kinds of demand, and 
yet not disappointing the intellectual 
demand that the effect shall in some 
way grow out of and continue all that 
went before it. 

In this sense the entities of science, 
the molecules or energies, and the 
equations that express their laws, are 
previous in reality only in the way in 
which “grams” and “metres” are, or 
only as a statue is previous in its rock. 
The creative touch of human reason 
was needed in each case for the ex- 
trication; and that those particular cre- 
ations resulted rather than a hundred 
others just as possible, is one of those 
selective interactions between living 
minds and their environment which can 
be “understood” when once it has oc- 
curred, but which no acquaintance with 
the previous conditions can show to an 
outsider that it was the sole thing pos- 
sible. Theories result from psychologi- | 
cal variations, just as Roosevelts and 
Rockefellers result from biological 


variations. Both variations are adapted | 
partly, and partly non-adapted. They 
change 


the world-situation and are 


changed by the world-situation; but the 
resultant new situation is always a 
unique one, and none but the agents of 
its producticn are in a position vitally 
to understand why or how it comes into 
being. 

With such a view it would seem nat- 
ural to interpret the non-human envir- 
onment as enjoying also an interior life. 
Panpsychism of some kind, although | 
the lecturer did not enter into that con- 





torical Importance is added. Of especial 
interest are the several tracts relating to 
the so-called Walpole grant on the Ohio 
River, a business in which Franklin was 
interested; also the series of medica! trea- 
tises, mostly in Latin by the Virginia 
graduates of the University of Edinburgh; 
and the tracts by Landon Carter, Richard 
Bland, and John Camm on the “‘Two-Penny 
Act” passed by the Virginia Assembly in 
1758. Sesssion Laws, Assembly Journals, and 
Almanacs supply many entries, as do also 


sequence, would seem, in other words, ‘he !ssues of the Virginia Gazette, which 
to be a rightful part of his system. are entered annually and the files of which, 


|so far as known, are located. 
The great originality of M. Boutroux 


The first New Hampshire Register, ‘‘Civ- 
throughout all these years has been bis), sijtary, and Ecclesiastical Register of 


firm grasp of the principle of interpret- | ,,, Province of New Hampshire,” Ports- 
ing the whole of nature in the light of | mouth, 1772, @ little pamphlet of sixteen 
that part of it with which we are most | pages, giving a list of the Province and 
fully acquainted, namely, our own per-| county officers, clergymen, officers of Dart- 
sonal experience. The filling in of the | mouth College, etc., brought $525 at the 
picture will require endless research of | Stickney sale at C. F. Libbie & Co.’s in 
detail, but the working direction, once | Boston, on March 23. Four copies are 
given, cannot be easily forgotten; and known, one imperfect. Mr. Manson's copy 
it seems not unlikely that at a future | U2cut, sold in the same auction room in 
1899 for $33. Perhaps on account of the 
not remote the whole earlier efforts to | war we second Register was issued watil 
substitute a logical skeleton of as few 1797, stickney's copy of this issue brought 
“immutable” principles and relations = | $9. The third Register, for 1788, the earliest 
we can dissect out cleanly for the/seen by Sabin, brought only $6.50. 
abounding richness and fertility of the| 4 number of satevesting end: valuable 
reality we live in, and ‘to call this skele-| American books and pamphlets are in- 
ton the deeper truth, will seem an aber- cluded in the collection (partly from the 
ration. It is essentially a view of things | library of Henry Clay), which the Merwin- 
from the outside, and knows nothing of | Clayton Co. will sell on April 5 and 6. 
how they happen. M. Boutroux has/| The first printed collection of the Laws of 
steadily called his generation to take | Keatucky (Lexington, John Bradford, 1799) 


jand the earliest extant American printed 
ya view of how things really | awe of Virginia (Williamsburg, William 
ppen. 


Parks, 1733) are perhaps the two most no- 
Even less than I expected, have I ‘table items. This latter book is not quite 
followed his own order or language, but “the earliest surviving evidence of print- 
it is too late to re-write. Those readers |ing done in Virginia,” as the catalogue 
who know something of present-day States, though it may be the earliest pro- 
philosophy will recognize in my account curable in the market by the present gen- 


the same call to return to the fulness of | °"@t!om. The John Carter Brown Library 
concrete experience | possesses the only known copy of the 


with which the. a 
names of Peirce, Dewey, Schiller, Hot een. perme nae Pos <a ily 
ding, Bergson, and of many minor lights yorxiand, Printed at Williamsburg by 
are associated. It is the real empir- | wijliam Parks in 1730; and several other 
icism, the real evolutionism, the real| pieces are extant printed there before 
pluralism; and Boutroux (after Re-/ 1733. There is evidence also that printing 
nouvier) was its earliest, as he is now was actually carried on many years earlier. 
its latest, prophet. It keeps us on cor-|On February 21, 1682, John Buckner was 


dial terms with natural life, and refuses | yas an mens po eye ch his pony 
— « ” |cil for prin e laws 0! , @ e 
“ pn p ptnag cme a . pe men | and the printer, one William Nuthead, were 
=e wee | put under bond of £100 “not to print any- 
WILLIAM JAMES, | thing hereafter, until his majesty’s pleas- 
jure shall be known.” Of this earliest 
|printing in Virginia we have no further 
| knowledge. We may once more reprint 
Gov. Sir William Berkeley's famous state- 
ment made in 1671: “I thank God we have 
not free schools nor printing; and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years. 
For learning has brought disobedience and 





ness. 


Harvard University. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In the Nation for May 9, 1909, the first 
part of the “Trial Bibliography of Colonial 
Virginia,” by William Clayton-Torrence, 


/having been destroyed in a fire in the 


published by the Virginia State Library, 
was noted. That first part ended with 
1754, the latter part of the manuscript 





printing shop. The second part, coming 
down to 1776, has now been printed. Just 
250 imprints are Included. Except in a 
very few cases where copies of the books 
could not be located, lined titles are given, 
libraries possessing copies are indicated, 
and often some note as to the author, the 
contents of the book or tract, and its his- 





heresy and sects into the world; and 
printing has divulged them and libels 
against the government. God keep us from 
both.” 

When the new printing press was estab- 
lished at Williamsburg im 1730 by Parks 
it seems to have been largely through the 
assistance of William Gooch, Governor of 
Virginia, and the pamphlet “‘Typographia” 
mentioned above was, as the author states 
in his dedication to the Governor, “occa- 
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sioned by the setting up a Printing-Press 
in Williamsburg.” William Parks had 
earried on a printing office in Annapolis. 
On February 1, 1728, be made proposals 
to print a collection of the Laws of Vir- 
ginia, but the volume did not appear until 
1732. It is a copy of this which is to be 
sold at auction next week. Clayton-Tor- 
rence notes nine other copies. Gilbert's 
copy sold in 1873 for $32.50 and Brinley’s 
in March, 1880, for $20.50. 

Books and pamphlets on the Stamp Act 
and the Revolution; books on Masonry and 
Anti-Masonry; a collection of manuscripts 
relating to the Republic of Texas; Burk’s | 
“History of Virginia’ (1804-16), with the 
scarce fourth volume; and an autograph 
letter signed of Daniel Boone are other 
lots included in this sale. 


Correspondence. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
FENDED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I have watched with great interest 
the discussions in your columns and else- 
where of the recent changes in regard to the 
award of pensions by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, but I have looked in vain for any de- 
fence whatsoever of those changes. That 
there should have been some adverse criti- | 
cism was inevitable, but that all enlightened 
criticism should have been hostile is as- 
tounding when one dispassionately considers 
the situation, 

Certainly no one can doubt that it was 
the sincere wish of Mr. Carnegie to further 
the cause of higher education in this coun- 
try. Some tentative plan for the distribu- 
tion of the funds had to be mapped out, but 
to expect any plan to have anticipated from 
the start all unseen difficulties and dangers 
is certainly requiring too much of limited 
human powers. This the framers of the 
plan in their wisdom understood, and the 
right was reserved to make any changes 
that experience might prove necessary or. 
desirable. This reservation was clearly 
stated at the outset, and any ignoring of it 
by teachers is inexcusable. 

Now, after four years’ trial, it appears 
that the plan as originally undertaken can- 
not be carried out. The pension list has 
suddenly grown enormously, owing to 
causes that one would least expect. If in- | 
stitutions are inclined to take advantage of | 
the situation and to try to divert the gift 
from its original purpose to the solving of | 
local difficulties of administration, if teach- 
ers individually are inclined to follow the 
letter of the rules without any regard to 
the spirit and to claim a share of the spoils, 
the Foundation is in honor bound to stop 
such procedure straightway in order to 
safeguard its high purpose. This it has 
now attempted to do by removing the cause 
inherent in Rule II. If the pension list must 
be kept within fixed bounds, if curtailment 
must come, the directors have undoubtedly 
thrown the burden where it can best be | 
borne; that is, upon the younger and more 
able-bodied members of the teaching pro- 
fession. | 

Onc hears much of the ethical question | 
involved in the sudden change. Some even | 
go so far as to declare that there has been 
a breach of faith on the part of the direc- 


DE- 


, gelves. 


| fearless, 
| gbuses in our present system, and this has 


tors of the Foundation. It is quite possi- 
ble that some teachers have made plans on 
the basis of the old rule, but since the 
Foundation has again reserved the right 
to deal with individual cases, we may rest 
essured that all worthy claimants will mee: 
with justice. It was stated by the directors 
in the beginning that pensions were to be 
awarded only to professors in colleges on 
the accepted list, again with the reserva 
tion of the right to deal with worthy cases 
elsewhere. According to the last report of 
the President, more than one-third of the 
professors now drawing pensions are from 
colleges not on the accepted list. No one, 
bowever, seems to have raised the ethical 
question here. To be sure, I do not recall 
Laving seen anywhere a word of praise for 
this admirable generosity, but I assum 
that silence has not been due to disap- 
proval. In case the directors had seen ‘it 
to change Rule II merely by substituting 
fifteen years for twenty-five years’ service, 
would the ethical aspect have been empha- 
sized by the critics? 

Another criticism often seen is that the 
Foundation shows a tendency meddie 
with college affairs and that it is not safe 


to 


for such large powers of coercion to be 
vested in an outside body. To me this 
power of contrvul seems destined to bring 


great pressure for good upon our preseat 
loose educational system. The Foundation 
evidently from the first recognized that 
the best and most lasting results could be 
obtained by starting with institutions then- 
The lack of any general supervision 
over our higher education has led to 
shameful abuse, and to our national dis- 
grace ‘“colleges’’ and “universities” have 
been allowed to spring up everywhere with 
full authority for conferring academic an! 
professional degrees. If the Carnegie Fous- 
dation will continue boldly to point out 
what a true college standard of scholarship 
shall be, if by its efforts some institutions 
shall be induced to raise their present low 


| standards and others be forced to unmask 


their blatant hypocrisy, if this much alone 
shall be accomplished by the Foundation, 
its efforts in the cause of education will 
rot be in vain. We have long needed some 
disinterested body to point out 


teen done in an effective manner for four 
years by the Foundation. The President 
has not hesitated to comment on any un- 
seemly practice, whether it be political 
corruption at the University of Oklahoma 
or vulgar advertising at Harvard. The an- 
nual reports summarize in masterly fashion 
the actual condition of things, and sound 
advice is there given by a skilled educator 
for the remedying of flagrant abuses. It is 
hard to see wherein the danger to true 
education lies, so long as the Foundation 
is supervised by such a body as the pres- 
ent directors G. C. SCOGGIN. 
University of Missourl, March 21. 








A TEST OF ORTHODOXY. 


To THe EprTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Let me contribute to the discussion 
of sectarianism in colleges the enclosed list 
of theological teet-questions recently sub- 
mitted to a professor of ancient languages 
in one of the oldest denominational col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. The orthodoxy alone 
of this particular teacher (who is not a 
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clergyman) had been called into question, 
and upon affirmative answers to these ques- 
tions his further connection with the col- 
lege was made to depend 

MORGAN BARNES 
March 12. 


Ojai Valley, Cal., 


Dear Professor X-——-: 

You are asked to give categorical answers 
to the following questions: 

(1.) Do you accept as scriptural the doc- 
trine concerning God as taught in the an 
swers to the fifth and sixth questions of the 
Shorter Catechism? 

(a) “There is but one only, the living and 
true God.” 


(b) “There are three persons in the God 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and 
glory.” 

(2.) Do you accept the testimony as to 
Christ’s preéxistence and oneness with God, 
as set forth in the Gospel according to 
John, and in Paul's letter to the Philip 
pians? John 1:1-8; Phil. 2:5-10. 


(3.) Do you accept as historical the record 
concerning Christ's human birth, as given 
in Matthew 1:18-25; Luke, 1:26-35; Luke 
2:1-20? 

(4). Do you see in Jesus Christ not only 
the supreme revelation of God as through 
the highest and holiest of men, but view 
Him as God, “manifest in the flesh,” as 
“the image of the invisible God,” and “the 
effulgence of His Glory, and the very image 
of his substance,” as set forth in the fol 
lowing Scriptures: 1 Timothy 3:16; Colos- 
sians 1:15-17; Hebrews 1:1-37? 

(5.) Do you see in the life and death and 
resurrection and heavenly ministry of 
Christ God’s method of redeeming human 
ity, and behold in the death of Christ th: 
supreme sacrifice of love needed to bear 
away sin, and reconcile an estranged race 
unto God? 2 Cor. 5:18-21; Romans, 5:8-10 

(6.) Do you believe in the return to this 
earth of the exalted and glorified Saviour, 
who, according to His promise, will judge 
the living and the dead? Matthew 24:30-31; 
Matthew 25: 31-33. 


ETYMOLOGY OF SLANG. 
To THE EpitTorR or THE NATION: 
Str: The volumes which have recently 


been added to the Century Dictionary con- 
tain (if the specimen sheets may be trusted) 
the following definition of the slang term 
fan: 

[Said by some to be short for fanatic, but 
thisimpliesa popular pronunciation fan‘a-tic 
Others associate the word with fan!, which 
has various slang uses.} One who is very 
enthusiastic on the subject of athletic 
sports, especially baseball; one who haunts 


baseball grounds and baseball games; a 
baseball “fiend.” [Slang.] 
In what is here said about the implied 


popular pronunciation of fanatic, the ety- 
mologist seems to assumethe following gen- 
eral principle; In the formation of a slang 
term by abbreviation, the first syllable of 
the original word will be selected only in 


case such syllable is accented I venture 
to question the validity of this principle, 
and offer as evidence the following list, 
mainly drawn from the student vocabulary 
Original, Slang 

gymnasium “ym 

fraternity frat 

preparatory prep 

psychology psych 

semester sem 

condition con 

professor prof 

barbarian barb 

oi moAAL poll 

political economy poly ec 

plebelan plebe 

professional pro 

lieutenant lieut 

republicans reps 


I may add as collateral evidence, ‘Die’ 
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for Diana, as in Die Vernon. “Con” and 
“Prof” may have arisen from the written 
forms, but this cannot be true of all of 
the terms cited. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 





Literature. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
The Cambridge Modern History. Planned 












Anon Arbor, Mich., March 21. 
by the late Lord Acton, LL.D. Edited 
Sas Sas by A. W. Ward, Litt.D.; G. W. Pro- 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? thero, Litt.D.; Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
To THe Eprror or THE NATION: Volume VI. The Eighteenth Century. 
Sin: To describe Jane Austen in ter New York: The Macmillan Co. $4 net. 
own style, may it not be said that her pre- 


The volume of this great work which 
now lies before us appears as the last 
but one of the whole series, and covers, 
broadly speaking, the period from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. It overlaps Vol. 
V a little in respect of India, the story 
of which it takes up from the days of 
Babar, as well as in respect of some of 
the minor European countries. There 
are in it twenty-four chapters, the com- 
position of twenty-four writers, some of 
whom, however, contribute more than 
one chapter, while some contribute only 
a part of a chapter, so that it is not a 
case of a different writer for each chap- 
ter. Six writers belong to the European 





eminent qualities are reality and rectitude? 
Not long since I was impressed by the fact 
that the author’s name seemed to express 
these or related qualities with surprising 
definiteness. It is well known that in daily 
life generalization commonly proceeds upon 
an unconscious basis. So I endeavored to 
find the source of the suggestion. It oc- 
curred to me that it lies In the similarity 
of the name to the word “austere,” of which 
Austen might be regarded as a sort of 
softened, feminine form. 

The question naturally followed, how far 
are we thus influenced, consciously or un- 
consciously, by the names of authors? That 
the name, at any rate, often contains the 
right suggestion is evidenced by the quizzical 
style of “Q.,” the studiousness of Browning, 
the sombreness of Gray, the mildnesa of 
Lamb, the youthfulness of Suckling, the 
modesty of Lyly, the solidity of Dryden, the 
curlosity of Pepys, the subtle wit of Swift, 
the irony of Sterne, the madness of Chat- 
the 

















sors Schollenberger and Hubert, who 
are Swiss, and M. Lemoine, who is 
French. Several appear in the series 


terton, the commonsense of Johnson, 
dictatorial mien of Pope, the rusticity of for the first time. The best known to. 
Cowper, the engaging style of Reade, the the historical world of the United States 


cumbrous weight of Drayton, the belliger- 
ency of Warburton, and the dreadful works 
of Strype 


are Sir Alfred Lyall, Dr. Adolphus W. 
Ward, Messrs. Armstrong and A. L. 
Smith of Oxford University, the late Mr. 
R. Nisbet Bain of the British Museum 
Library, and Mr. Dunlop, whose long- 
continued labors in the melancholy field 
of Irish history have had less general 
recognition than they deserve. All the 
chapters are done in the same thorough 
and business-like way to which we have 
become accustomed in previous volumes 
of the series; and in all there is the) 
usual, or perhaps an even greater, ab- 
stention from any decorative embellish- 
ment of the plain unvarnished facts. | 
Some of these chapters, however, along 
with the merit of a lucid and carefully 
exact narrative, present a philosophic 
appreciation of the forces at work and 
a discriminating judgment of the char-| 
acters of the principal historical figures | 
which make them interesting reading. 
We have nowhere met with a better ac- 


ALBERT SCHUMAKER. 


leipzig, Germany, March 3 


GIBBON’'S LIBRARY. 


To tue Eprror or THE NATION 

SIR Edward Gibbon, according to his 
literary executor, Lord Sheffield, had the 
“damned, parson-minded idea of leaving his 
books to be sold.” Beckford, the author of 
“Vathek,” purchased them for £950—‘to 
have something to read when I passed 
through Lausanne,” he says. “I shut my- 
self up for six weeks from early in the 
until night, only now and then 
taking a ride. The people thought me mad. 
1 read myself nearly blind. I made a 
present of the library to my physician” 
(Dr. Sechéll). According to a note in the 
appendix to George Birkbeck Hill's edition 
of Gibbon’s “Memoirs,” p. 339, Dr. Schdéll 
sold half of it to an Englishman named 


morning, 


Halliday, living In Switzerland, who, tn count, in a concise form, of the policy | 
1876, gave it to a gentleman in Geneva. and personal traits of the Empress) 
“The other half,” according to Mr. Hill, Catherine the Second of Russia, than 


“was dispersed by sale, 500 volumes going 
to an American University.” 

Can any reader inform me what Amer!i- 
can university is referred to? If Gibbon 
made marginal comments Iike Macaulay, it 
interesting to ascertain his ob- 


that given here by Professor Hétzsch. 

No part of the volume is better done 
than the few pages in which Sir 
Alfred Lyall sketches the history of | 
the Moghul Empire in India, singling 
out its conspicuous features and touch.) 
ing on the characters of the Emperors | 


would be 
servations 
JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 


Continent—Professors Daniels, Michael, | 
and Hétzsch, who are Germans; Prcfes- | 


made in allotting the career of the elder 
William Pitt (Lord Chatham), to a 
| German professor, is justified by tne in- 
| telligent grasp which Dr. Wolfgang 
Michaels shows both of Pitt’s character 
/and of the political situation in Eng- 
}land as well as of the state of Kurope 
|generally, in the middle of the eigh- 
_ teenth century. The remainder of the 
chapter, which carries English political 
history down to 1793, although done 
| with care, seems to want breadth in its 
presentation of the main currents, for 
|the general features are lost in detail- 
jing ministerial changes and party in- 
| trigues. 
But the most interesting parts of the 
volume are those which bring on the 
scene the three leading figures—so far 
as general European politics are con- 
cerned—of the eighteenth century, viz., 
Frederick II of Prussia, the Emperor 
Joseph II, and the Empress Catherine I1 
of Russia. Each has a type of charac- 
| ter so far from usual in monarchs that 
‘it may be described as being among 
‘the most striking features of the 
‘eighteenth century. These sovereigns 
‘were all reformers, in some direc- 
tions even zealous reformers, ahead of 
their time; and for that reason just 
the persons whom the time needed. Each 
of them had able ministers, but each 
was abler than any of those ministers, 
and far more enlightened than the no- 
bility which surrounded their thrones. 
How much reform there was in the at- 
mosphere of that time appears in the fact 
that one discovers the propensity even 
in second or third-rate monarchs, such 
as Leopold of Tuscany, afterwards the 
Emperor Leopold the Second, in Stanis- 
las Poniatovski of Poland, and in Chris- 
tian VI of Denmark, not to mention the 
far more remarkable Gustavus the Third 
of Sweden. All these rulers, and notably 
the last, as well as the first three, were 
heartily autocratic. With reforms look- 


ing towards a more popular government, 


they had no sort of sympathy. If they 
had needed any justification for their 
despotic attitude, they could have found 
it in the fact that political liberty would, 
in the first instance at least, have re- 
tarded reforms of the administrative and 
economic order, The nobility was every- 
where hostile to any curtailment of its 


privileges; the masses of the people 


were unprepared for power, though al- 
ready becoming restless, and showing 
by insurrections here and there through- 


‘out Europe their growing discontent. 


To one who reviews the century as a 
whole, down to 1789, three things stand 
out, as giving it a character of its own. 
The first is the decay of that ancient 
organization of society, both legal and 
economic, which had come down com- 





Babar and Akbar, with a graphic terse- paratively little changed from the Mid- 
ness which makes us wish that he had | dle Ages. The old privileges of the no- 
written a _ history of this remarkable bles, the old serfdom among the mass- 
Asiatic dominion, instead of only one | es, the old systems of local government 
‘section in a chapter. The experiment’ in cities and rural areas, were antiquat- 
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ed, but 
though intelligent men felt them to be 
obsolete, there was no constructive force 
to put something else in their place. 
They would, doubtless, have crumbled 
away sooner, had not the preoccupa- 
tion of men’s minds with religious pas- 
sions down to near the end of the sev- 
enteenth century helped to turn thought 
away from them. When religious strife 
ended, the defects of the old and out- 
worn structure both of society and of 
the state itself began to be perceived. 

The second feature was the emer- 
gence of an interest in economic pro 
gress, coupled with that revival of eco- 
nomic prosperity. which the advent of 
a period of greater peace had brought. 
There were, indeed, almost incessant 
wars in Continental Europe during the 
century, yet none comparable for ruin- 
ous effect on internal prosperity to the 
Wars of Religion in France or to the 
Thirty Years War in Germany. The 
minds of men were now turned towards 
economic questions. Colonies and trade 
began to be deemed objects worth ne- 
gotiating or fighting for, and legisla- 
tion occupied itself, often, no doubt, in 
an ignorant and short-sighted way, with 
commercial questions. 

The third was that attitude or ten- 
dency which the Germans call the Auf- 
klarung, “a clearing up,” which was also 
a “clearing off” of so many of the be- 
liefs, theories, established doctrines, prej- 
udices, and superstitions which had come 
down from the Middle Ages and cover- 


ed the sky of theology, philosophy, poli-| 


tics, and economics. The spirit of free 
inquiry, and the critical methods 
which that Spirit began to use, acted 
as a solvent on the whole preéxisting 
scheme of thought, and on the respect 
for existing institutions; even those in- 
stitutions which did not visibly crumble 
away, were largely undermined, and 
ready to fall at the first shock. The age 
of such reforming monarchs as Fred- 
erick, Joseph, and Catherine was also 
the age of Voltaire, Bolingbroke, Mon- 
tesquieu, Hume, Rousseau, Adam Smith, 
and the French Encyclopedists. The 
march of thought as it appeared in 
the writings of these and other 
leading intellectual forces kept pace 
with and sometimes ran beyond the 
process of disintegration in institu- 
tions and the unrest of the masses 
of the people. There were, of course, 
great differences between the speed with 
which one or other change moved on- 
ward in different countries. In England, 
the constitutional changes of the preced- 
ing century anticipated the politi- 
cal troubles which might otherwise have 
arisen, and it was only in Ireland and 
the North American Colonies of Eng- 
land that the spirit of unrest became 
formidable. In Spain and Italy the 
power of the church had maintained a 
torpid acquiescence in existing condi- 
tions. But everywhere else the materials 


continued to stand because, | 


for trouble could be discerned. In the 
Belgian provinces of the Hapsburgs from 
one cause, and in their kingdom of Hun- 
gary from another, such troubles broke 
out. In France, externally less disturbed 
than some of the other countries, the 
solvent forces of opinion had been work- 
ing on the largest scale, and it was 
in France that when the moment for 
an explosion came, the explosion was 
most terrible, shaking and rending the 
whole European Continent. So we may 
call the eighteenth century the Century 
of Preparation, as the nineteenth has 
been that of Destruction and Recon- 
struction, that in which the political 
changes towards which Europe had been 
long slowly ripening were carried 
through. The influence of the revolt of 
the American colonies was, it need hard- 
ly be said, profoundly important, not 
only in accelerating the revolution in 
France, but in its influence on opinion 
everywhere. 

Reverting to the men of the cigh- 
teenth century, it is a noteworthy fact 
that among them we discover, except 
in America in the person of George 
Washington, no figure that can be call- 
ed heroic. The seventeenth century 
presents not a few striking and 
impressive persons, some of whom, like 
Gustavus Adolphus and Oliver Crom- 
well, have certain heroic attribites. 
These are not wholly wanting in Henry 
IV of France and John Sobieski, to 
whom might perhaps be added Wallen- 
stein. So the nineteenth century has 
had some men unquestionably of heroic 
mould. But the temper and spirit of 
the eighteenth did not breed heroes. 
With all his splendid gifts of intelli- 
gence and will, Frederick II of Prussia 
is an unattractive, almost a repellent, 
personality. Perfidious and cold-neart- 
ed, it is only in the nation which he 
raised to a place in the front rank that 
his talents can secure pardon for his 
faults. For a hero, even in the Car- 
lylean sense, he offers material hardly 
better than does Voltaire. The vices of 
the German-born Catherine of Rus- 
sia were dissimilar, but even more 
ignoble. The evidence of her complic- 
ity in her husband’s death is, no 
doubt, almost as strong against Mary 
Stuart of Scotland as is the evidence 
against Catherine of her privity to the 
murder of Peter III, and Darnley was 
not, like Peter, on the point of muruaer- 
ing or divorcing the wife who anticipat- 
ed him. Yet Mary has still admirers 
who deem her a heroine. She had a 
winning grace and a dignity which will 
make her, with her misfortunes, for- 
ever a child of romance. Catherine had 
no such charms and no one will make 
a romantic heroine of her. Gheat abili- 
ties and a resolute purpose prevented 
her defects from ruining, but not from 
degrading, her career. 

The Emperor Joseph the Second, though 
intellectually inferior to the two last- 
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named rulers, was a man of great talent 
and of better natural impulses than eith- 
er of them. He was not so faithless: he 
had a heart. He loved truth and light. 
He was a friend, if not of civil liberty, yet 
of equal civil rights and of religious toler- 
ation. His failure through overhaste and 
want of judgment in the choice of means, 
to carry out the reforms he had proiect- 
ed, makes him one of the most pathetic 
among royal figures, and with one ex- 
ception the only interesting person in 
the long line of the later Hapsburgs. 
That exception is his mother. Maria 
Theresa had something of the heroic in 
her. Without shining abilities, she had 
a fresh, strong, genial nature which won 
for her the devotion of her subjects and 
makes her still a living creature to us, 
redeeming the dulness of Vienna by a 
sort of loftiness and a sense of honor 
which the other monarchs of her time 
wanted. When one thinks of those non- 
archs, of the unscrupulousness of Fred- 
erick and Catherine, of the selfish prof- 
ligacy of Louis XV, of such lethargic 
or sordid creatures as Anne and Eliza- 
beth of Russia, Christian VI of WDen- 
mark, Philip V of Spain, and the first 
two English Georges, one is less sur- 
prised at the popularity which George 
III obtained during his earlier years in 
England. Compared to the other kings 
of his time, and of the time just before, 
he seemed an exemplary head of hia na- 
tion. 

We have little space left in which to 
refer to the last chapters of the volume 
which present a survey of the field of 
thought and literature. Chapter xxilil, 
on English political thought, takes up 
the subject with Hobbes, and carries it 
down to Bentham and Edmund Burke. 
There are many clever remarks, but the 
treatment is unsatisfying. Nor can KEng- 
lish thought be dealt with apart from . 
such great writers of the European Con- 


tinent as Vico, Leibnitz, and Mon- 
tesquieu. It is particularly strange that 
we find no treatment of the author of 


the “Esprit des Lois,” whose work was 
for the field of critical and philosoph 


ic history possibly more significant 
than that of any other serious writer 
of the century, except Kant. Though 
himself uncritical in his way of accept 
ing and using data, Montesquieu Is, in 


a sense, one of the founders of the mod- 
ern scientific method of handling histor- 
ical and social materials. He marks & 
new departure. 

The last chapter deals with the Ro 
mantic movement in Europe. In be 
ginning far back, with Thomson's 
“Seasons,” it does well: there was an 
undercurrent of feeling for nature and 
the natural even under the sway of 
Pope. It is, however, hardly possible 
to cover in fifteen pages this immense 
subject within the range of which fall! 


|s0 many splendid and powerful writers, 


Words- 
Rous- 


Schiller, 
Coleridge, 


among whom Goethe, 
worth, Burns, Scott, 
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seau, and Chateaubriand are only the 
most famous. The central point of 
the movement is placed in Rousseau. 
The subject, moreover, is too subtle, 
too full of varying and interlacing cur- 
rents of thought and feeling, to be 
adequately treated by an enumeration oi 
the contributions of different poets or 
thinkers. Nevertheless, this enumeration 
has its value. It sets the reader thin«- 
ing, and makes him look in places where 
he hardly expected them for streams 
tributary to the great current of influ 
ence which was carrying men’s minds 
and tastes in one sense back to earlier 
times, but in another and more impor 
tant sense into a new world, equally un- 
like the Middle Ages and the centuries 
that had followed them. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

A Modern Chronicle. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

It was nearly two years ago that the 

Nation welcomed, in “Mr. Crewe's Ca- 

reer,’ a marked advance in the mood 


and the art of a writer whose early, 


novels had seemed to owe their great 
popularity to the fact that they showed 
little literary achievement or even prom.- 
ise. We noted that his style was still 
“without distinction, and often sloven- 
ly.” But we noted also the absence of 
his early crudeness and pretentiousness, 
and the presence of a “ripened and ad- 
mirable humor.” In “A Modern Chron- 
icle’’ (is the initial C an accident or a 
fetich with this author?) a still fur- 
ther development is apparent. Mr. 
Churchill's style can no longer bé ac- 


cused of slovenliness. These five hun-, 


dred pages are clear of the blundering 
syntax to which, hitherto, the novelist 
has seemed cheerfully indifferent. Per- 
haps he has found an editor; but the 
supposition seems hardly necessary in 
view of other indications of Mr. Church- 
ill’s steady growth in power both of 
conception and of execution. “A Mod- 
ern Chronicle” falls little short of dis- 
tinction in either respect. 

Its theme is that which has so anx- 
lously engaged the attention of the nov- 
el-writing public during the past dec 
ade—the American marriage. Mr. Her- 
rick, Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
Phillips—how assiduous they have been 
in turning the fateful exhibit this way 
and that, displaying it in all lights, and 


in quite all shadows, that we might not_ 


deceive ourseives as to its form and 
vesture. Mr. Churchill's present hero- 
ine, Honora Leffingwell, conforms pretty 
closely to the accepted type. She repre 
sents, that is, the sort of woman whom 
our contemporary chroniclers incline to 
accept as representative. 
Southern blood endows her with an air, 
but her face is set toward New York 


Honora’s | 


where she fancies happiness is to be | 
found coincident with the extremes of | 
wealth and fashion. Her father has 
been a worthless snob and parasite, and 
an inherited tendency to calf-worship | 
sets her in the wrong path. ‘he right 
path and the right happiness await her 
in a quiet St. Louis home, but she does | 
not see them. She marries the first 
New Yorker who proposes himself, an 
inherently vulgar person who cannot 
even give her the life of wealth and 
fashion she has expected. However, a 
man of the exclusive set is presently 
attracted by her, and through him she 
attains the social goal. Of course, he 
makes love to her in due course, but it 
is to another man of similar type that 
she eventually succumbs. This Hugh 
Chiltern is rather the least real person 
in the story—too much the dark villain- 
hero of conventional romance. Honora | 
gets a Western divorce, so that she 
may give herself to him, and finds her- 
self cut by “society,” which chances to 
apply a spasmodic scruple to the spe- 
cial instance. Hence much humiliation 
for the. pair, and a_ beginning of | 
estrangement, destined to be unfulfilled 
by the lucky accident—or semi-suicide— | 
which cuts him off. Honora becomes a 
refugee in Paris, and it is not till some 
years later that she is found and 
brought to life by the man she should 
have married in the first place. 

By no means a startling plot; but 
handled with a touch so quiet and firm, 
a humor so unforced and pervading, as 
to assure the reader of a satisfaction | 
rarely experienced in the somewhat tur- 
bulent field of the American social nov- | 
el. Mr. Churchill is still a young man. | 
He does not give in to the temptation of | 
over-production, and each of his recent | 
books has shown an increased maturity 
and power: we shall expect better and 
better things of him in the future. 


The Shoulder-Knot. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. New York: Cassell & Co. 


A story based upon a fairly effective 
idea of the Jekyll-Hyde order, but hope- 
lessly injured by its affectation of man- | 
ner. The author seems determined to 
say nothing naturally. One cannot rea- | 
sonably be taken aback that the heroine | 
is pictured as “that rare thing—a per- | 
fectly lovely woman”; rarity in that | 
kind is stranger in truth than in fic- | 
tion. But when, a few moments after 
‘our Introduction to her, we overhear her | 
announcing to a maiden aunt: “I would | 
mate with a mountain, or with the sea} 
in storm; nothing calmer could hold me | 
for long,” we perceive that we have to) 
deal with no ordinary Helen. On the) 
heels of this announcement the predes- 
tined stranger appears. “The new-com-,| 
er struck seriousness into the tinkling | 
day; he infused drama, he was eloquent | 
of weariness, desire, and struggle. He 


tempered hills, with the little, lightiy 
breaking waves, with the bells of silly 
sheep, and the song of June birds all 
afire with nesting-time.” In short, he 
will serve: though not a mountain or 
a sea in storm, he has his advantages— 
being a poet with a familiar small devil 
that perches upon his shoulder and is 
half-visible at times to all observers. 
The perfectly lovely one has misgivings, 
but accepts him as her mate. The fa- 
miliar thereafter increases his power. 
He turns out to represent an habitual 
“Sin of Sight”—an obsession which 
causes the poet to see foul images in 
all things visible, and which drives him 
to describe them in his verses. At 


length even the features of his wife and 


child seem repulsive to him, and he is 
halted on the verge of murder and sui- 
cide only by a lucky stroke of lightning 
which blinds and frees him. The con- 
ception is not without force of its grew- 
some kind—a kind which demands, how- 
ever, the utmost simplicity and sincer- 
ity of treatment. 


Thurston of Orchard Valley. By Harold 
Bindloss. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

Fiction of the Canadian “bush,” a 
comparatively new product, has follow- 
ed pretty closely thus far the traditions 


|of the British colonial novel. It has 


been content to deal, with due allow- 
ance for local conditions and “color,” 


| with the old material. The hero is al- 


most invariably the fine young English- 
man, the younger son or the disinherit- 
ed, who comes to conquer the new life 
by virtue of blood and breeding. Heroic- 
ally he takes the axe or crowbar in 
hand—that hand which becomes so 
piteously hardened and roughened to 
the eye of the spectator from home. 
Dauntlessly, with his own legs, he 


|threads the pathless wild on his pre- 


destined way to wealth and the Finest 
Girl in the Northwest. 

Mr. Bindloss is here, not for the first 
time, satisfied with the rehearsal of this 


‘simple but effective parable. His hero 


is the reigning “Thurston of Crosbie 
Ghyll” in the old North Country—“like 
his grandfather, roughed out of the old 
hard whinstane he is,” according to the 
testimony of his tenants and hereditary 
subjects. He comes of a race of fight- 
ing, drinking, cattle-reiving squires. His 
acres go to pay for unprofitable mining 
ventures on the estate; and he makes 
for Canada, after being jilted by the 
mercenary maiden of his choice. He 
has studied engineering, but finds no 
use for his knowledge in the Northwest, 
and passes through a rough apprentice- 
ship in logging camps and on the road. 
At last he etumbles upon a little con- 
tract which paves the way for his suc- 
cess as an engineer. The Canadian girl 
for whom, when once he has glimpsed 


from the cradle: she is the feminine | came from cities, from violence of liv- | her, his labors are, is understood to be 
seeker for the centre of the whirlpool,/ ing; he held no part with the good-' uncommonly beautiful and virtuous, 
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though to the casual eye she appears re- 
markably like a vixen. At all events, 
young Thurston is pleased with her, and 
in the end carries her off with com- 
placency. The narrative is adorned with 
the familiar gloss of treason and strat- 
agem on the part of predestined ad- 
versaries in love and affairs. 





The House of Mystery. By Will Irwin. 

New York: The Century Co. 

We are not quite convinced by the 
character of Mr. Norcross, the railway 
magnate, who from his office window 
gazes down sentimentally upon a grave 
in the churchyard of old Trinity, and 
who is the easy victim of a clairvoyant 
in matters sentimental and financial. 
Nor does Mr. Bulger, his young friend, 
seem to be quite consistently drawn. 
Perhaps, too, Rosalie Le Grange, the 
humble medium, talks too much, while 
she is rescuing the heroine from the 
toils of the greater medium, and inci- 
dentally also freeing the railway mag- 
nate. Apart from these blemishes the 
story that centres in Mr. Irwin’s mys- 
terious house is captivatingly ingenious. 
High finance, spookish revelations, a 
fading heroine, a bold lover, a specious 
rascal, an honest charlatan, all sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere highly charg- 
ed with what New York is coming to 
signify in fiction—what more could be 
desired of a novel meant for quick read- 
ing? 


THE POETICS. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: A Re 
vised Text with Critical Introduction, 
Translation, and Commentary. By 
Ingram Bywater, Honorary Fellow of 
Exeter and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. 
New York: Henry Frowde. $5.25 net. 
Mr. Bywater’s eagerly awaited edition 

of the “Poetics” is what was to be ex- 

pected from the critical and austere 
scholarship of the editor of Heraclitus. 

Its strength lies in the constitution of 

the text, the illustration of usage, and 

the criticism of single passages rather 
than in the broad literary interpreta- 
tion of the whole. A translation, to be 
sure, is grudgingly added “in conform- 
ity to a custom perhaps better honored 
in the breach”; there are conscientious 
notes on all debated points of esthetic 
or literary theory, and an appendix 
quotes fifty-seven definitions of cathar- 

sis in chronological sequence from 1527 

to 1899. But the editor’s heart is not 

in these things. He “cannot repress a 

suspicion that if Aristotle could come 

back to life again, he would be surpris- 
ed to find how large a meaning we are 
able to read into some of his more inci- 
dental utterances.” And we cannot sup- 
press a suspicion that Aristotle’s editor 
feels more interest in discussing “the 
relation between the MS. known as Ac 
and the Renaissance MSS, and the value 
of the Greek readings which are, or are 


| italicized, 


believed to be, recoverabie from the. 
Arabic version.” In these discussions 
Mr. Bywater displays a profound know!- 
edge of the history of the Aristotelian 
text and of the work of the older com- 
mentators, Italian, French, English, and 
German. He does not seem to have 
studied with equal care the literature of 
the past decade. He is apparently unac- 
quainted with Finsler’s “Platon und die 
aristotelische Poetik.” He does not re- 
fer to Knoke’s “Begriff der Tragoedie 
nach Aristoteles,’ and he has little to 
say of the problems with regard to the 
history of the drama suggested by chap- 
ters iii to v of the “Poetics.” But, tak- 
en all in all, he has produced the most 
valuable commentary with which we 
are acquainted, and the English student 
who can afford to own both this book 
and Butcher’s “Aristotle's Theory of 
Poetry ahd Fine Art” may spare himself 
the study of the voluminous German lit- 
erature on the subject. 

Into the detail of the commentary it 
is clearly impossible to enter. A com- 
parison of the two translations would 
be very instructive. They differ only in 
points where divergence of opinion is 
permissible, the chief errors in Butch- 
er’s first version having been eliminated 
in succeeding editions. There is space 
only to compare their renderings of the 
famous definition of tragedy. Butcher's 
version runs: 


Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an ac- 
tion that is serious, complete, and of a 
cei tain magnitude; in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several parts being found in separate parts 
of the play; in the form of action, not of 
narrative, through pity and fear, effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions. 


Mr. Bywater translates: 

Tragedy, then, is the imitation of an ac- 
tion that is serious, and also as having 
magnitude complete in itself; in language 
with pleasurable accessories, each kind 
brought in separately in the parts of the 
work; in a dramatic, not a narrative form; 
with incidents arousing fear and pity, 
wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of 
such emotions. 

On both the points which we have | 
we think that Professor 
Butcher is more nearly right. In 
eroviaias Kai redcias utyeOos éxovons, the par- 
ticiple does not explain reA«es, but adds 
another item. In 1450 b 24-5, and 
still more clearly ib. 35-6, Aristotle 
explicitly tells us that completeness, 
wholeness, order, may exist without the 
magnitude essential to esthetic impres- 
siveness. For the possessive use of riv 
(its), Mr. Bywater cites Kiihner’s gram- 
mar. But obviously, where a defining 
or specifying genitive follows, the artt- 


‘cle presumably refers to that. And Mr. 


Bywater offers nothing to defeat this 
presumption except his belief that rir 
is intended to remind us of other forms 
of purgation mentioned in the “Politics.” 
We do not need this interpretation in 
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order to reach his sound conclusion that 
“such emotions” need not, on the one 
hand, be limited to fear and pity, or, on 
the other, be extended to include all 
emotions. That “such” may mean the 
“aforesaid” in Greek is no proof that it 
must always have that meaning. Aris 
totle probably used “such” because he 
did not wish to limit himself to pity 
and fear, but intended to inciude, more 
or less vaguely, associated and cognate 
feelings. 

In the interpretation of catharsis, Mr 
Bywater, as was to be expected, insists 
on the rigor of the philological game 
Medical purgation is meant, and the 
genitive relates to the thing purged 
away, and not to the purified residuum 
And if this were a subject for that kind 
of precision, he would undoubtedly be 
right. But it is not and never will be 
possible to express in a formula the to 
tal emotional effect of tragedy. And 
even the author of a vigorous and rig 
orous theory of the matter may lapse 
from consistency, as his commentators 
invariably will, unless they are mere 
philologists. “Purgation” is, in fact, 
“purification,” and the two ideas are 
combined in Plato’s use of catharsis. In 
the “Politics,” Aristotle undoubtedly 
emphasizes the mere relief, or alleviat 
ing discharge; but we need not assume 
that he wrote the “Poetics” with that 
page of the “Politics’ open before him, 
or that he ever worked the theory out 
in a complete and consistent statement 
either in the last part of the eighth 
book of the “Politics,” as Finsler thinks, 
or in the lost second book of the “Poet- 
ics,” as Mr. Bywater assumes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, music and poetry both relieve 
and purify or exalt feeling. The equivo 
cal word catharsis may express both 
meanings, and it is neither possible nor 
necessary to decide how far they were 
blended and confused in Aristotie’s 
mind as he wrote this sentence. We 
may only be sure that no philologian 
will ever succeed in forcing the rigid 
and exclusive meaning upon poetic 
and literary students of Aristotle. Even 
if they begin with mere purgation, they 
will always slip back into Browning's 
interpretation: 


Small rebuked by large, 
We felt our puny hates refine to air, 
Our poor prides sink, prevent the hum- 
bling hand, 


Our petty passions purify their tide 


Sir Philip Sidney. By Percy Addleshaw. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's sons. $3.50 
net. 

An extraordinary book. The first im 
pression is that it is the work of a 
mere amateu?. Paragraphs without num- 
ber are to be found which violate ail 
rules as to unity and sequence, while 
the repetitions are so constant and so 
manifestly due to ignorance of compos!- 
tion as to exasperate the reader. Thus, 
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for instance, Sidney's manner of writ- 
ing the “Arcadia” is described on page 
342 and again at page 351, and of the 
two the last passage should precede, if 
both must be retained; Sidney’s opin- 
ion of his novel is given on page 342 and 
repeated on page 350, etc., etc. There 
are many literary illustrations and par- 
allels, often dragged in, as it seems, to 
impress one with the extent of the au- 
thor’s reading, and with about the same 
relation to the subject as epic similes 
to the main action. For example, while 
talking about Sidney’s sister, the author 


suddenly introduces a two-page para- 
graph about Horace Walpole, giving 
some account of Walpole’s life, his rela- 


tions to Gray and Garrick, the apparent 
object being merely to refer to Wal- 
pole’s opinion of Sidney. The climax of 
the absurdity is that this opinion does 
not refer to the Countess of Pembroke 
“Arcadia” at all. 

Unfortunately, this impression that 
the author is seriously defective in 
scholarly knowledge, suggested as it is 
by his style, is deepened by a closer ex- 
amination of the material. The treat- 
ment of Sidney’s literary work and of 
his relations to other men of letters is 
far from satisfactory. He takes for 
granted a liaison with Lady Rich, and 
shows bad taste in the manner in which 
he writes about it. Even more unsatis- 
factory is the treatment of the “Defense 
of Poesy.” He repeats that he sees no 
connection between it and Gosson’s 
“School of Abuse,” that the quarrel “will 
never be understood”; that Spenser's 
reference to Gosson's dedication (“was 
for his labour scorned”) is not to be 
comprehended; that the whole quarrel is 
“abysmally unintelligible.” Yet a care 
ful reading of Gregory Smith's introduc- 
to his “Elizabethan Critical LEs- 
says,” of Professor Cook's edition of the 
“Defense,” or a knowledge of the attack 
of the Puritans on poetry and romances, 
or some familiarity with the conven- 
tional Elizabethan “complaint” as to the 
“low state of poetry” as shown in Spen- 
ser'’s ‘“Teares of the Muses” and in doz- 
ens of other piaces, would have render 
ed the matter anything but “abysmally 
unintelligible.” Wholly absurd, too, 1s 
the suggestion (page 360) that Gosson 
dedicated his work to Sidney as a huge 
and insulting joke because Sidney was 
a known patron of the arts. Of course, 
it was nothing of the sort. Sidney was 
more or less identified with Puritanism; 
Gosson represented a phase of the Pur- 
itan attack on poetry; and mistakenly 
thought that by such a dedication he 
would please Sidney for his zeal and 
gain social standing for his 


or the 


tion 


would 
cause. 

But if the occasion which gave rise 
to the “Defense” is “abysmally unintel- 
ligible”’ and a matter which “will never 
be understood,” Mr. Addleshaw pos- 
sesses a fund of information about the 
Areopagus that will excite keenest envy 





in the hearts of those who wish that 
the problems presented by this organiza- 
tion, if organization it were, could be 
settled. He speaks frequently of its 
meetings, seemingly as though it were 
a college literary society; it was at 
“the meetings of the Areopagus,” we are 
told, that Philip and Spenser “became 
really intimate’; a rival society was 
started, and the members of the two so- 
cieties “abused one another with hearty 
good will”; Spenser was churlish to ob- 
ject to Ireland, since there he had as 
good talk “as that afforded at meetings 
of the Areopagus.” 

About Spenser, too, he has much to 
say. The prose tract on the state of 
Ireland calls forth his righteous indig- 





nation; he reiterates his opinion that 
it is “one of the nastiest contributions | 
ever made to English literature.” On| 
this, of course, Mr. Addleshaw has a/| 
right to his opinion; indeed, his view, | 
unfortunately, as we think, is the con- | 
ventional one. Yet Spenser’s tract mere- | 


sa” (page 270); “Bastia” occurs for 
“Bestia” in the title to Bruno’s satire 
(page 199); Spenser is said to have 
lived at “Kilcoltman castle” (page 268) ; 
and we also find “Yorrick” (page 160), 
and “Eupheses” (Euphues) (page 163). 

In a word, the book is badly arrang- 
ed, inaccurate, viciously padded, and the 
best comment on it is to be found in the 
words which Mr. Addleshaw applies to 
Sidney: “He might indeed have 
thought more and written less with ad- 
vantage.” We have dealt with it at 
length because it is an example, al- 
though exaggerated in its faults, of a 
whole class of British writers who are 
inundating the market with amateurish 
biographies. 





The Last King of Poland. By R. Nisbet 
Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3 net. 

Probably no Englishman had a better 
knowledge of the history of Northeast- 


ly expresses a theory of government|ern Europe than the late assistant li- 
common in the Elizabethan period; it| brarian of the British Museum, R. Nis- 
is no worse than that other much mis-/ bet Bain. He was well equipped in his 
understood document, Machiavelli's “Il| knowledge of the Slavic and Scandi- 
Principe”; it only stresses what was | navian languages, active in scholarly re- 
the truth, that if Ireland had to be sub- | search, and possessed of lively historical 
dued, it were more merciful to the un-| imagination. His posthumous volume 
fortunate people to do the job thorough- | on Poland is as sound as his previous 
ly and once for all and so clear the way | works on Russia and Sweden. It is 
‘or constructive policies; and it phrases|more than a biography of Stanislaus 
the conception of the relation of the|Poniatowski. It is a history of Poland 
government to a rebellious colony al-|in the eighteenth century and an analy- 
ways maintained by the English, even | sis of the causes of her fall. Nowhere 
to the modern days of Indian problems | else in English can there be found a bet- 
the Boer war, and maintained ter description of the helplessness of 
the American Government in the | the old Polish Diet, the violence and ex- 
campaigns of the civil war) travagance of the old Polish nobility, 
in the reduction of the Phil-| and the poverty and apathy of the peas- 
ippines. Why, then, this hue and cry | antry. 
about Spenser's essay on statesman- This account of the First Partition is 
ship, so expressive of the genius of the | valuable, because heretofore the com- 
race? But to Mr. Addleshaw, this tract | monly accepted authorities (Beer, Sorel, 
damns Spenser forever. 


and 
by 

last 
and 


“Beautiful as| Koser, and the volume in the Russian 
were his dreams and his verses, his life | Sbornik) are from the diplomatic point 
was querulous and not at all beautiful’; | of view of Poland’s neighbors. Poor 
yet, “apart from his merits as a poet, | Poniatowski has hitherto flitted as a 
he appears to have been a worthy man”; mere ghost behind the diplomatic net- 
this notwithstanding that his tract on work, but Mr. Bain makes him a man 
ireland is “one of the nastiest contribu-| of real flesh and blood. Both before and 
tions to English literature”; while the | after the First Partition he sincerely 
conclusion of the whole matter is that | wanted real reforms in Poland which 
“there is really little to admire in Spen- should check the increasing anarchy 
ser as aman.” After a school-boy blun-| and save the republic from the designs 


der by which he confuses the Rosalinde | of Frederick II and Catherine II. He 


of the “Shepheards Calender” and the 
Elizabeth of the “Amoretti” (page 269), 
ne speaks of the “Epithalamium” as a 
poem “of great beauty” and coatinues, 
with utter inconsequence, “One cannot 
help thinking that Spenser was a diffi- 
cult and even unpleasant man to deal 
with.” 

There are many errors in proof-read- 
ing, the most noticeable among them be- 
ing peculiarly unfortunate in that they 
are proper names. Thus he speaks of 
James’s rage at the allusions to his 
mother under the pseudonym “Dunes- 





desired to abolish the liberum veto and 
the right of “confederation” which was 
equivalent to the right to proclaim civil 
war. He wanted adequate taxes to sup- 
port an organized army. And he did 
not wish to put the Dissenters, as Cath- 
erine insisted he should, on an equal 
footing with the Roman Catholics. For, 
as he wrote to his adored Madame Geof- 
frin, if this were done, “I can see no- 
thing but a St. Bartholomew’s Eve for 
the Dissenters and a harvest of Ravail- 
lacs for myself. The Empress would 
make of my royal mantle a robe of 
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Nessus.” 
ly succeeded in his attempts at reform 
is perhaps doubtrul, in view of the fact 
that, six months before his election as 
King of Poland, Catherine and Fveder- 
ick had cynically and selfishly signed a 
solemn secret treaty not to allow any of 
the needed reforms to be made. The 
treaty of April, 1764, the terms of which 
as far as they affected Poland were 
mainly dictated by Catherine and not 
by Frederick, is the real starting point 
and ultimate cause of the First Parti- 
tion eight years later. If Poniatowski, 
even with such odds against him, had 
stood firm for reform, he might, so Mr. 
Bain thinks, have secured some improve- 
ments in Poland and possibly even 
averted the partition. But it was his 
weakness of character, and Catherine's 
knowledge of that weakness, which 
made it possible for her to pursue that 
reckless policy of interference which 
led to the partition and eventually to 
the extinction of Poland. He had not 
the courage to oppose her vigorously 
either in diplomacy or by force of arms 
when she made him her political cats- 
paw in the interests of Russia. Nor was 
he willing to abdicate. His incurable 
optimism led him to fancy that, some- 
how, everything would come right in 
the end. After the disaster of the First 
Partition he made sporadic attempts to 
secure reforms in the constitution and 
be worthy the name of king, but he 
achieved no real and permanent suc- 
cesses. The best that can be said of him 
is that he “meant well,” but like so 
many weak persons who mean well, he 
could, as Mr. Bain says, “always produce 
a thousand excellent reasons for going 
to the devil.” He trod too lightly the 
primrose path of dalliance at a period 
when Poland needed a great leader to 
save her from the greed of her neigh- 


bors and the folly of her own magnates. | 


Romanticism, and ,.the Romantic School 
in Germany. By Robert M. Wernaer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2 net. 
The frequent and just reproach that 

literary studies, whether historical or 

purely critical, lack fundamental brain- 
work cannot be brought against Dr. 

Wernaer’s book on the German roman- 


tics. His pages are steeped in reflec- 


tion, and though his thinking is not ai- 
ways entirely clear or pertinent in de- 
tail, he has firm hold of a central pur- 
pose. That purpose is to portray the 
character and illustrate the failure of 
pure romanticism, but to plead for it 


as a constant element in the humanis- 


tic art, not only of the past, but of the 
future. 

In this undertaking, Dr. Wernaer is 
hampered both by the choice of his il- 
lustrative material and by the limita- 
tions which he has imposed upon him- 
self. He sternly excludes from his sur- 
vey Hoffmann and Kleist, Uhland and 





That he could have complete- | 


Heine; for these were only followers 
of the original school, mere Epigonen of 
the pure doctrine of the Friihromantik! 
As a matter of historical fact, this view 


has, no doubt, an element of truth. But) 


for Dr. Wernaer’s thesis, the resultant 
method is unfortunate, since it wholly 
neglects the element of personality. A 
given doctrine depends not only for its 
effectiveness, but even, in a sense, for 
its truth, upon the quality of the men 
whose minds it conquers. Hence to 
judge the romantic movement by Wack- 
enroder or Tieck or even Novalis is to 
do it but rude justice. For these writers, 
interesting enough in their degree, pos- 
sessed no commanding gifts of either 
reflection or creation, and to compare 
them, as Dr. Wernaer does, to Shelley 
and Keats and Byron, is to play some- 
what recklessly with literary values. 
The German romantics strove after the 
expression of universal ideas and uni- 
versa] values, the English romantics, at 
their best, achieved it. 

But we do not hold a brief for ro- 
manticism. The pure pageantry of 
dreams has lost its charm, and seems 
to us, often enough, meaningless and 
tawdry. The great romantics all tran- 
scended it. Those who, like Hugo and 
Swinburne, did not, live on only as mas- 
ters of an exquisite but cloying music. 
And therefore, Dr. Wernaer is right in 
pointing toward an art in which roman- 
ticism is to be but one element. This 
art—which he calls humanistic—shall 
be romantic in its richness, freedom, 
and variety; classic in its sanity, sever- 
ity, and restraint. 

In this prophetic description of the 
art of the future, Dr. Wernaer neglects 
the most potent literary force since the 
rise of romance. Nor is it easy to ac- 
count for this neglect. For in romanti- 
cism itself lay the seeds of realism and 
naturalism. It is the romantic, not the 
classic, artist for whom “the visible 
world exists,” and to whom that visible 
world ends by assuming a painful, but 
resistless fascination; it is romantic art 
that discarded, in every modern litera- 
ture, the typical, generalizing adjective, 
and, seeking to express the specific qual- 
ity, the unique aspect, forged the vocabu- 
lary of naturalism. The founders of mod- 


‘ern realism were all children of the ro- 


mantic movement. Flaubert wrote not 
only “Mme. Bovary,” but “Salammbo”; 
Ibsen prophesied in “Peer Gynt,” be- 
fore he preached in “The Pillars of So- 
ciety”; Zola bewailed the irrepressible 
romanticism in his own heart. It is be- 
cause he ignores the ruling literary pas- 
sion of half-a-century that Dr. Wernaer 


fails to formulate a sounder doctrine, a, 
|letic mind may now master the plots of 


more illuminating hope. Not in any 
vague “obedience to the laws of human 


life” lies the coming humanistic art, but | 


in the wringing of a new and spiritual 


beauty from that unflinching honesty of 


observation which the practice of the 
great naturalists has revealed. 
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It is quite clear, however, from what 
las been said, that Dr. Wernaer's book 
stimulates the reader to close reflection 
upon the essentials of literature. And 
this admirable quality leads one to look 
forward with interest to other studies 
from the same hand. But it is to be hop- 
ed that in these he will still further re 
vise his text and purge his pages of the 
many unfortunate ‘leutonisms which 
still disfigure them. 


Notes. 





the last of 
left 


is 


“The Undesirable Governess,” 
the three novels, by Marion Crawford, 
unpublished at the time of his death. 
announced by the Macmillans for early 
April. 


“The Political Theories of Martin Lu- 
ther,”” by Luther Hess Waring, is announc- 
ed by the Putnams. 


The annual report of Henry Marrel, 4! 
rector of the Bibliothéque Nationale, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel, records adi- 
tions during the past year of 6,079 books 
and pamphlets, 152,000 periodicals and news- 
papers, and 7,316 pieces of music; besides 
9,547 foreign books, 71,000 foreign reviews 
and newspapers, 5,500 gift volumes, 3247 
manuscripts, 529 Greek and Roman coins, 
457 engraved gems (the bequest of J 
Séguin), and 7,980 prints 


in 


“Everything means something, and that 
something involves our work and destiny,” 
says F, C. Hubbard in the preface to his 
“Through Library Windows” (Broadway 
Publishing Co.); and so, in all probability, 
this book has some latent significance. One 
emerges at the last page intellectually un- 
troubled, but drenched as with a soft rain of 
amiable emotion precipitated over ‘nature, 
literature, art, and experience.” The author 
tells us what he possesses: a Colonial man- 
sion midway between Boston and New York; 
a large collection of books and pictures se 
lected and arranged with exquisite taste: a 
lot 200x400 feet in dimensions containing a 
river and a wilderness of trees, flowers, 
and birds; a ripe culture and “a conscious 
sense of the beautiful.” “From the first,” he 
says, “I was keenly susceptible to rich emo- 
tions and ecstasies and tears.” He writes 
of all these things very joyously in a mood 
of staccato revery, sometimes naming his 
poetical delights with analmost Whitmanian 
accuracy, sometimes falling into curious 
grammatical and rhetorical faults—on the 
whole, suggesting a rather unhappy stylisti 
medium between that of Richard Jefferies 
and that of Horace Traubel. Probably the 
book will make the right kind of reader 
feel very good and very happy. 


“George Meredith, A Primer to the Nov- 
els,” is the ambiguous compliment in 403 
pages, paid by James Moffatt (Hodder & 
Stoughton) to the so-called Browning of 
prose fiction. The busy, indolent, or unath- 


all the stories without reading any of 
them. Why those competent to go beyond 
the primer should need to begin with it is 
not easy to understand, unless it be in- 
tended, like the Lambs’ “Tales from Shake- 
speare,” for the very young. Certainly, to 
have given any occasion for a “primer” re- 
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flects terribly upon a novelist, who, we are the territorial and political expansion of | space in our libraries is becoming acute, 
assured, was an “artist to the finger-tips.” the British Empire, devotes a chapter to | publishers aim at proper compactness, 
The necessity of such a book granted, how- The Component Parts of Empire, in “The Economics of Railway Transport,” 
ever, Mr. Moffatt’s offering is entirely which, in addition to other facts, he sum- | py Sydney Charles Williams (Macmillan 
praiseworthy. His long critical introduction marizes the defence resources of each in- @ Co.), is an attempt to emphasize the 
is generally well-balanced, appreciative, dividual dependency. Apropos of the prob- | bearings of economic principles upon the 
and well-written. It is also a pleasure to lem of defence is his treatment of the practical business operations of railways. 
note that he has apparently read Thomas thorny question respecting colonial contri-| The writer’s familiarity with economic 
Love Peacock, an advantage not enjoyed butions to the British navy. He mentions | theory was obtained largely at Cambridge 
by every critic of Meredith. He presents the increasing popularity in the colonies of under Prof. Alfred Marshall, while his 
the plot of each novel clearly and suc- the axiom that “a navy of present or fu-| knowledge of the actual working of rail- 
cinetly, and supplies brief, useful annota- ture strength is the requisite of England | ways has been derived both from a study 
tions on dates, sources, parallels, purple alone, be she the possessor of colonies or | of the standard works on the subject and 
passages, and the like. As a further grace, not; and, therefore, the colonies should no/ as a consequence of his duties as secretary 
the book is admirably printed at the Edin-/| more be called upon to contribute to this|to the agent of the East Indian Railway. 
burgh Press, on excellent paper with wide | navy than they should contribute to the| The major portion of the volume is divided 
margins; it opens readily as a book should; | London County Council.” The policy favor- into two parts, dealing, respectively, with 
and it is of a most agreeable physical | ing independent colonial navies, assidu- | the construction, equipment, and operation 
lightness. |ously advocated by many colonial states- of railways, and with the distribution and” 
men, is finding support in certain quarters consumption of “the commodity of trans- 
in the United Kingdom, Mr. Silburn, there-| port.” As an introduction, however, to 
fore, would give a more literal rendering the main questions under consideration, 
‘ to the prefix “Royal’’ as applied to Eng- there is given a brief historical survey of 
an a Rr page Ngee Bh land’s Navy, and would have it entirely the evolution of both land and water 
well versed in the lore of the °o@tfolled, as “a homogeneous body,” from | transportation, and an account of the re- 
period with which he deals. While doing | Be British Isles. On the other hand, he/lation of transportation to the various 
gest ; would add the prefix “Imperial” to| processes of production, distribution, and 
ou Gustine ie Sees ae Gee the Army of Britain and would/consumption. It is somewhat difficult to 
bis here, he sets down Sairty Go lute have it in reality of empire  signifi- | discover, in Book I, anything of importance 
tions of his character and the shortcomings cance. The volume is well stocked with | which may be characterized as new, for 
oa _— omen, Te ae facts and tables of statistics, and will form | the various chapters deal, in a cursory 
mate of Roger Williams is eminently just; an excellent reference book. Some care,| fashion, with such questions as gauge, 
each point, whether of blame or praise, is however, should be exercised in accepting | alignment, curvature, gradients, size of 
satisfactorily illustrated from the docu- all the epinions and generalisations of the | cars and trains, fluctuations in and classi- 
ee, Tee Ces Oe Sn eee SO ae author, a few of which are somewhat in-| fication of freight traffic; all of which sub- 
tain absence in parts of good proportion. clined to be partisas. jects are more or less familiar questions 
Such reprobates as Sir Christopher Gardi- The Academy of Pacific Coast History,| Ven to subordinate officials in the mechani- 
ner, Thomas Morton, and Philip Ratcliffe Bestaley, Cal. sebttehen cn the second | cal or operating departments of railways. 
surely deserve no extended mention in such pecs chine saeen in tae pears FS Book II, however, the subject-matter 
a sketch; and, on the other hand, the | The Official Account and the Diary | is more of an economic than of a mechani- 
friendship of Roger Williams with Heary of the Portol4 of 1769-1770,” the earliest re-|@! character, and the discussions centre 
Vane, fruitful as it was of good to Rhode | pert by white men of the Glesovery of the | around the very important and highly in- 
ee, One, ES, SS RS Ve Bay of San Francisco. This will be follow-| tricate questions of freight rates and pas- 
good to humanity in general, should certain- ed by other documents relating the Spanish | Senger fares. In connection with these, the 
ly have received more extended treatment. eccupation ond survey of thet important | bearing of economic doctrines upon price 
In view of the brief and cursory way in barber and reaien. The Spanish tent ig | determination is well vresented. From 
which Mr, Carpenter considers the relations given with an English translation and on| what already has been said concerning the 
of Roger Williams and Vane, it is fortunate adequate introduction. The California Pro-| author, it would be but natural to expect 
at we have fe es came pee Ge Gene motion Committee publishes also (San Fran- that the illustrations of those principles 
discussion of that memorable intimacy ¥e cisco, 1909) an account of the March of which are set forth in the text should be 
the “Roger Williams and Sir Henry Vane’ Portol& by Z. S. Eldredge, accompanied by taken largely from British and Indian 
of ie Heyes ILM: King The ltr Gocumeata and handsome ustrtions, the Fllvare, and auch Ye the cae.” Oe can 
: most valuable a photograph of the earliest scarcely refrain from criticising the writer 
ter’s volume, which, though open to stric- map of San Francisco Bay. The Spaniards | in his frequent use of foreign words and 
ture in the way indicated, & noverthetens have been displaced and have almost van-| phrases which, to the great mass of pres- 
© WEEE CUtees to Sige PUREED. ‘ished. They are “the other men” who la-|ent-day readers of works within the field 
The security of Britain and her over-| bored. We have entered into their labors, | of transportation, are little more than 
sea dominions has been engaging attention and it behooves us to preserve with care | meaningless. It is also to be regretted that, 
for some years. Public concern, atthe records of these half-forgotten forerun-|in many instances, the references have 
least in the British Empire, in the question | ners. been contained in the text rather than set 
is increasing, and at the Imperial Confer-| pycept for the pleasure it may have giv- | *P@rt in footnotes. 
ences held in London during the past sum- ep G. Grinnell-Milne to prepare it, we see | “Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth 
mer it was much discussed. A volume of | no good reason for the existence of his vol- | Cemtury as Represented in the Pictures and 
special interest in this connection |yme “Tales from Tasso and Other Poems | Engravings of the Times” (3 vols., Dutton) 
is the recent work of P. A./and Translations” (London: David Nutt). | 's translated from an unspecified original, 
Silburn, entitled “The Colonies and pis purpose is to furnish a prose epitome | Presumably German, by M. Edwardes. These 
Imperial Defence’ (Longmans.) Mr. Sil- of “La Gerusalemme Liberata,” interpolat- | Volumes, covered with gold dotted percale, 
burn, a member of the Legislative As- ing from time to time metrical translations | 22d provided with numerous color prints, 
sembly of Natal, is a colonial who ts thor- of passages that please him. The transla- are intended for an honorable place on 
oughly familiar with the views and feel- tions are neither close to the original nor | rawing room tables, and well deserve that 
ings of the citizens of one of Britain's im- | within hailing distance of even third-rate “ignity. The text, however, is readable and 
portant self-governing dominions, and poetry. His own poem, “Ginevra,” has all | accurate beyond the wont of such compila- 
henee his contribution to the general dis- the attributes of stilted prose, and if it | ons, and since not merely pictures—the se- 
cussion of Imperial defence merits consid- | were not printed as blank verse, the reader lection is admirable—and more or leas fan- 
eration. A tew of the more significant chap- might not suspect it was intended for that. °!ful prints but also actual fashion-plates 
ter titles are: The Navy and the Colonies, | py using paper as thick as grocer’s wrap- | 4T@ generously reproduced, the iIlustration 
The Empire—The Army, The Political | ping paper, the publisher has produced a has documentary worth. These books would 
Element im Defence, The Eastern Fac- yolume nearly two inches thick. One won- | 2eatly beguile a wait for one’s hostess, or 
tor, An Imperial Counell of Defence, | ders how much longer the British public | Serve the more serious purpose of suggest- 
and, Watted—An Imperial Defence Pol- win put up with book-making of this sort, | ‘ns @ fancy dress for s costume pasty. 
ley. The author, after briefly outlining In America, Where thé pressure on shelf' “The Two Empires, the Church and the 
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World” (Macmillan) contains lectures 
given by the late Dr. Brooke Foss West- 
eott while professor of divinity in Cam- 
bridge. They deal principally with the con- 
flict between the church and the empire 
until the victory of Christianity under Con- 
stantine. The concluding chapters set forth 
in considerable detail Constantine’s rela- 
tion to the church and the work of the Coun- 
cil of Nicwa. The lectures, which were 
written many years ago, contain little that 
is novel, and are of no special importance 
to the historical student, but they are 
marked throughout by the learning and 
sound judgment for which the late Bishop 
of Durham was justly famed, and they will 
be found interesting and profitable by many 
readers. 

The notable success of the “Dictionary 
of the Bible” edited by the Rev. James 
Hastings, and the “Encyclopedia Biblica” 
of Canon Cheyne, has led to the issue of 
several smaller works, differing somewhat 
in point of view. The most recent is “The 
Temple Dictionary of the Bible” (Dutton), 
edited by the Rev. W. Ewing, M.A., and the 
Rev. J. E. H. Thomson, D.D., clergymen 
who have had the benefit of residence in 
Palestine. In a large, heavy volume of 
above 1,000 pages the usual titles in such 
works are treated succinctly, but with care- 
ful scholarship and in good proportion. The 
writers are conservative, and their purpose 
is evidently to counteract the influence to- 
ward critical positions exercised by the 
larger dictionaries. Advanced views are 
stated, but always with argument on the 
other side. The illustrations, which are 
numerous, are excellent and convey needed 
information. On subjects which do not re- 
quire critical judgment this dictionary is 
valuable, but for historical study, based on 
literary appreciation of the documents, it 
is misleading. 

Two volumes of ten hundred and thirty- 
two pages, nine hundred and five subjects, 
with two hundred and forty illustrations, 
and a bibliography equivalent to a small 
volume, constitute the external features of 
Dr. S. Seligman’s “Der bése Blick” (Ber- 
lin: Hermann Barsdorff), a scholarly his- 
tory of “The Evil Eye,” resulting, the dis- 
tinguished ophthalmologist tells us, from 
his attempt, twenty years ago in a German 
high school, to hold forth on “Hypnotism 
and Mesmerism,” when both Schiiler and 
manuscript were summarily shown to the 
door. Not a period in the record of man, 
or a nook or corner of the globe where 
darkness has contended with light, appears 
to have been passed over. Northern, 
Middle, and Southern America, as well as 
troubled New England, receive attention 


that seems adequate, unless it be a mistake | 


to present the Indian, and also the negro in 
Africa, as believers in the evil effects of 
vision, and to omit the black man in the 
United States. The bibliography is effec- 
tively divided into seventy-one pages of au- 
thorities—a very formidable array—alpha- 
betically arranged, and a special list of au- 
thors is quoted after each chapter. The 
main catalogue includes, 
American writings, the well-known memoir 
on serpents by Benjamin Smith Barton, so 
long rightly or wrongly credited with being 
the first American to graduate from a Ger- 
man university, and who, because of his 
early residence in Hanover, long ago be- 
came known to German scientists. 

David Josiah Brewer, an associate justice 


among other. 
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of the United States Supreme Court, died 
of apoplexy at his home, in Washington, 
on Monday night, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was born in Smyrna, Asia Minor, was 
graduated at Yale in 1856,and at the Albany 
Law School in 1858, and began to practise 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, in the following 
year. He was a United States commission- 
er in 1861-62, judge of the probate and 
criminal courts of Leavenworth County in 
1863-64, judge of the district court tn 
1865-69, county attorney in 1869-70, a jus- 
tic of the Supreme Court of Kansas in 1870- 
84, and a judge of the United Stgtes Circuit 
Court in 1884-89, in which year he was ap- 
pointed an associate of the United States 
Supreme Court. In 1896 he was a member 
of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission 
and, in 1899. of the British Venezuelan Ar- 
bitration Tribunal. His publications in- 
clude “The Pew to the Pulpit,”’ “‘The Twen- 
t'eth Century from Another View Point.” 
“American Citizenship.” ‘The United 
States a Christian Nation.” 


Charles Sprague Smith, director of the 
People’s Institute of this city, died early 
yesterday morning, after a week's illness of 
pneumonia, at the age of fifty-six. He was 
born in Andover, Mass., was educated at 
Amherst College, and also studied at Ber- 
lin, Paris, Oxford, and elsewhere in Europe. 
He was professor of modern languages and 
foreign literature at Columbia in 1880-91, 
and a lecturer there after 1887. He organ- 
ized and became president of the Compara- 
tive Literature Society in 1895, and in 1897 
had a prominent part in founding the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, of which he became, and had 
since been, managing director. He had 
published “Barbizon Days” and “Working 
with the People.” 

Prof. J. P. Shorter of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, a widely known negro educator, died 
last Friday at Xenia, O. 

Kathinka Schiicking Sutro, widow of Emil 
Sutro, died on March 24 at the Hotel San 
Remo, in New York, at the age of seventy- 
five. She was born at Osnabruck. She 
wrote many novels, two of which are: “In 


Two Hemispheres” and “Dr. Zernowitz.” 
|Her novel “Dr. Zernowitz” won a prize 
| offered by the Cincinnati Volksblatt. Her 


father was a judge of the Supreme Court 
in Germany, and one of her brothers was 
the poet, Levin Schiticking. 


Sir Thomas Drew, president of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland in 1891- 
1901, and of the Royal Society of Antiqua- 
ries in 1895-97, died recently, at the age of 
seventy-one. He had done important work 
in the restoration of the cathedrals of Ar- 
magh, Christ Church, and St. Patrick. 

James O'Connor, the Nationalist member 
of Parliament for West Wicklow, an asso- 
ciate of O'Donovan Rossa in the publication 
of the Irish People in 1863, and a partici- 
pant in the “Fenian Conspiracy” (for which 
he was sentenced to penal servitude for sev- 
en years), died last week at Kingstown, 
County Dublin, Ireland, at the age of sev- 
enty-four. 

Dr. Walter A. Copinger, professor and 
|}dean of the faculty of law in the Victoria 
| University of Manchester since 1892, died 
| last week at the age of sixty-two. His pub- 
|Meations include “Index to Precedents,” 
|“An Essay on the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
| ishment,” and “Law of Copyright.” 
| Félix Bouvier, the French historian, died 
‘recently at the age of fifty-seven. His 
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principal work was entitled “Bonaparte en 
Italie: 1796." 

Baron Joseph Alexander von Helfert, the 
historian of the Austrian Revolution of 
1848, died last week in Vienna at the age 
of eighty-nine. He is believed to have been 
the last surviving witness of the ascension 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph, and was 
one of the few remaining members of the 
Diet of that year. He had a prominent part 
in the political happenings which followed 
the downfall of the Bach in 1859, 
and was conspicuous in conservative Bo 
hemian politics until 1880. He wrote much 
about various phases of the Austrian revolu- 
tionary movement, his more important works 
including “Geschichte Osterreichs vom Aus- 
gang des Wiener Oktoberaufstandes 1848," 
and “Der Prager Juniaufstand 1848." 


system 


Ernst Holzer, an authority on Nietzsche 
and the poet Schubart, died recently in Vi- 
enna at the age of fifty-four. 

Oskar Jager, the German historian and 
educator, died recently at the age of sev- 
enty-nine. He became professor of peda- 
gogics at the University of Bonn in 1901. 
His many publications include histories of 
Greece and Rome, and of the Punic 
Wars; “Wycliffe und seine Bedeutung”; 
“Weltgeschichte,” in four volumes, and a 
“History of Germany,” which was published 
just before his death. 


Adolf Tobler, for forty-two years profes- 
sor of Romance philology at the University 
of Berlin, died last week, at the age of sev- 
enty-four. He was a native of Hirzel, Can- 
ton Ziirich, Switzerland, took his doctor's 
degree at the university there, and then 
began the study of the Italian and French 
languages, and in 1867 was appointed to the 
recently established chair of Romance phil- 
ology at Berlin. At the time of his death 
he was preparing a lexicon of Old French. 
His many publications include ‘“Mittellung- 
en aus altfranzdésischen Handschriften,” 
“Vom franzésischen Versbau alter und 
neuer Zeit,” and ‘“Vermischte Beltrige zur 
franzésischen Grammatik.” 


— 

science. 

Ezercise in Education and Medicine. By 
R. Tait McKenzie, A.B., M.D., Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, and Direc- 
tor of the Department, University of 


Pennsylvania. 8vo. 406 pages. 346 
illustrations. Philadeiphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. $3.50 net. 


The avthor of this attractive volume 
makes his appeal to a large public—to 
teachers and physicians, as well as to 
those professionally concerned with 
physical training. He takes the ground 
that the merits of systematized exercise 
have been obscured by the variety of 
systems and the one-sided advocacy of 
them, and particularly by the failure of 
the medical profession to recognize its 
true import. The effort to correct ali 
this is not altogether successful because 
many of his statements, particularly in 
the first part which deals with healthy 
persons, lack precision and justifica- 
' tion. 

In the earlier chapters on the physiol- 
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ogy of exercise and on massage and pas- 
sive motion, while much is admirable, | 
there is a good deal of doubtful matter, 
and the explanation of methods and re- 
sults is not always sufficient or ciear. 
Too much reliance is placed on the ex- 
periments and conclusions of others, 
taken often at second hand, and these 
not noted with sufficient fulness to 
give the reader a really good founda- 
The rest of tunis part is much bet- 
ter done and is decidedly interesting. 
have a moderately full but 
ratuer uncritical description of exercise 
by apparatus, and a good account of 
the systems of physical training which 
commonly known as German and 
The incidental sketch of Jahn 
hardly does justice to his erratic and 
Certain other systems 
The 


are 
tion. 
we 


Here 


are 
Swedish. 


varied caree 


are held to be of less importance. 
Japanese jiudo (or jiu jitsu) McKenzie 
considers to have no permanent influ- 
ence on training; the methods based on 
concentration (Sandow 
have a “tabloid” character 
of some value but lack the fundamental 
principle of coérdination, and also in- 
volve undesirable strains; 
system has been of service in develop- 
ing the gospel of relaxation, some of 
whose advocates, particularly Miss Call, 
are designated as making real contribu- 


a doctrine 
and others) 


of 





r. 


tions to physical education. 


The chapters on playgrounds and mu- 
with much text 
are very sugges- 
and those on physical training in 
al- 
though rather didactic and not always 
interesting are 
the accounts of what may be done for 
the blind, the deaf-mute, and the men- 
tally or morally defective in the way of 


nicipal 
and 
tive, 
schools and 


quite clear; 


gymnastic ex 


The second part of the book deals 
the application of 


with 
pathological 


gout, 


unconvincing. 


gymnasiums, 
many pictures, 


diabetes, 


colleges are valuable, 
also very 
ercises. 


exercise 
conditions. 


the Delsarte 


to 
What is said 
about flat-foot, scoliosis, and obesity is 
pretty good, and the treatment of the 
diseases of the circulation is fairly good. 
Less satisfactory is the consideration of 
and other diseases of 
nutrition, and the section on hernia is 
The final chapters on 
the treatment of nervous diseases, and 
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and the four faces he has modelled to 
show types of exertion, fatigue, or ex- 
haustion. The first of these is said to 
represent violent effort as seen in ham- 
mer-throwing, sprinting, or in the spurt 
of a long race. This apparently needs 
some qualification, for nearly if not 
quite the same expression may be seen 


in much less violent exercise; we have | 


seen it on the serving line in a very 


ordinary gamie of tennis played by very 


ordinary players where the effort was 
hardly of this class. Evidently individ- 
ual peculiarities are quite as much in 
play. 

“Air and Health’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
by R. C. Macfie, is a recent volume of the 
well-known series of popular treatises on 
medical subjects. Only a small part of the 
book is given up to the physiology of the 
respiratory processes. On the whole this 
is pretty well done, although the writer 
glides lightly over the essential difficulties 
of tissue respiration. The rest of the 
book treats of more purely practical mat- 
ters in an attractive and instructive way. 
There are excellent sections on moisture, 
dust and other impurities of the air, ven- 
tilation, and climate, and the discussion 
of all these subjects is not only fresh, but 
happily free from dogmatism. The story of 


the discovery of the composition of the) 


atmosphere from Mayow, here without ex- 
planation called Mayou, down to Ramsey 
is rapidly but well told, and another final 
chapter presents briefly but clearly the 


claim of the open-air treatment of con- | 
sumption and the yet newer claims of the! 


open-air school. 

Lieut. Sir Ernest Henry Shackleton, the 
British Antarctic explorer, who is yisit- 
ing this country, was awarded a medal by 
the American Geographical Society, in this 
city, on Monday evening. 

An American experiment station for ag- 
ricultural research is about to be estab- 


tine, seven miles from Haifa. 
its founders, philanthropic Jews 
country, is to put the Jewish colonists and 
farmers of Palestine in a position to car- | 
ry on agriculture in a rational and pro- 
gressive manner. The director, Aaron 
Aaronsohn, is especially adapted for the 
position, having spent fourteen years in ag- 
ricultural and botanical explorations | 
throughout that region, during which he. 
has become deeply impressed with the re- | 
markably close agricultural resemblance | 


lished at the foot of Mt. Carmel in Pales- | 
The aim of | 
of this | 
_Nordenskiéld’s expedition of 1878, and in 


| tains, Switzerland. His father was Louis 
Agassiz, the naturalist and scientist, and 
his mother Cécile Braun, sister of Alex- 
ander Braun, the famous botanist and phil- 
osopher. The young Agassiz’s early educa- 
tion was had in Europe; he graduated at 
Harvard in 1855, and at the Lawrence 
Scientific School there in 1857, after which 
| he spent three years in the chemical de- 
partment. He became associated with the 
United States Coast Survey, in California, 
in 1859, and in the winter of 1859-60 col- 
lected specimens in Panama and Acapulco 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy 
at Cambridge. He then studied zoélogy and 
geology in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
of which he was appointed assistant in 
zodlogy. In 1865 he became connected with 
| the Calumet mine, and in 1869 was made 
| president of the Calumet and Hecla Min- 
|ing Company. He was assistant curator of 
|the museum at Cambridge from 1869 until 
|his father died in 1874, when he became 
|curator. It is estimated that he had given 
Ito Harvard more than $1,000,000, mostly in 
| the way of collections and improved equip- 
|ment, much of which he quietly caused to 
|be installed, and then paid for without 
| mentioning the matter. His publications 
include “Seaside Studies in Natural His- 
tory” (with Mrs. Agassiz), “Marine Ani- 
mals of Massachusetts Bay,” “Explorations 
of Lake Titicaca,” “Coral Reefs of Flor- 
ida,” etc. 


Prof. J. Rayner Edmands, who for twenty- 
five years was associated with the observa- 
tory staff of Harvard University, died last 
Saturday at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, at the age of sixty. 


| 
| 
| 


James Campbell Brown, professor of 
‘chemistry at Liverpool University, died last 
week at the age of seventy. He took a 
prominent part in the founding of Liver- 
|/pool University College, and became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Liverpool University 
when that institution was founded. He had 
|published many works on chemistry and 


|chemical research. 


Commodore Andreas Peter Hovgaard, the 
Danish Arctic explorer, died last week at 
the age of fifty-six. He was a member of 


1882 commanded an expedition bound for the 
North Pole, and also to search for the 
Jeannette, but was obliged to winter in the 
Kara Sea. 

Dr. Hans Landolt, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Berlin from 1891 to 
1905, died recently at the age of seventy- 
eight. Since his twentieth year Dr. Landolt 
had been engaged in chemical research, es- 





between California and Palestine. This new | pecially in the domain of physical chem- 
research institution will go far, says Da-| istry, a branch of science which he did 
vid Fairchild of the Department of Agri- | much to develop. Besides many monographs 
culture, “towards introducing American | he had published (with Bérnstein) “Phy- 
methods in the study of agricultural prob- | sikalisch-chemische Tabellen.” 

lems throughout the whole Mediterranean 
region and facilitate the exchange of plant 
industries between that region and the Unit- 
shows a keen interest In the wsthetics | ed States.” 
Not only is his book very! Alexander Agassiz, the eminent natural- | 
| ist and president of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company, died last Sunday, at the 
|age of seventy-four, on the steamship 
| Adriatic, bound from Southampton for New 
| York. He had been heard from frequent- 
ly since he went abroad about New Year's, 
and, so far as hig intimates knew, he was 
in the best of health. He was born in the 
‘little city of Neuchatel, in the Jura Moun- 


especially of locomotor ataxia, go also. 
almost too far afield and seem likely to) 
tempt the physical trainer to magnify | 
his office yet more and to undertake too | 
much where often he ought not to in- 
terfere at all. 


As was to be expected, Dr. McKenzie | D 
rama. 





of exercise. 
well, even handsomely, printed and re- 
markably free from misprints, but he 
has filled it with good illustrations of 
apparatus, methods, and conditions, of 
which only a few are perhaps super- 
fluous; but he also reproduces his own 
figure of the ideal college athlete, unfor. | 
tunately a little too vaguely printed, 


The production of “The Winter’s Tale” 
in the New Theatre on Monday evening 
proved to be by far the best Shakespearean 
performance yet given in that house. In 
many respects it was the most satisfac- 
tory histrionic achievement yet accom- 
plished by the organization. This was due 
partly to the fact that the piece was given 
in the so-called Elizabethan fashion, which 
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permitted most of the text to be spoken 
in its proper order, making the story more 
intelligible and maintaining an unbroken 
interest, but mainly because the acting 
was generally of a superior character. If 
none of the male actors was especially 
brilliant, nearly all were competent, while 
the principal female parts were in uncom- 
monly strong hands. Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, indeed, as Hermione, and Miss 
Rose Coghlan as Paulina, easily divided all) 
the chief honors of the evening between 
them. No finer impersonation of the 
wronged queen of Leontes than that pre-| 
sented by Miss Matthison has been seen | 
since the days of Helen Faucit. The act- | 
ress offered a superb picture of outraged | 
womanhood, high courage, lofty scorn, and | 
pathetic endurance, and, at the last, when) 
the death of Mamillius followed the de- 
fiance of the oracle, of stony despair. In 
the statue scene her acting was replete. 
with grace, tenderness, and spiritual beau- 
ty. Her diction, as always, was admir- 
able. Miss Coghlan, one of the most ac-| 
complished of living actresses, found her, 
great opportunity, of course, in the tirades 
of Paulina, which she delivered with a’ 
steadily increasing vehemence of passion, 
though never degenerating into rant. No 
male actor approached either of these 
ladies in excellence, or in Shakespearean 
spirit, but Mr. Bruning played Autolycus 
with abundant vitality, if no very deep in- 
sight, and Ferdinand Gottschalk, who 
appears to have a special faculty for the 
interpretation of Shakespearean humor, 
furnished a clever sketch of the country 
clown. The allegation of the programme 
that the piece was presented in the man- 
ner of Shakespeare’s time must not be 
taken literally. The stage was approxi- 
mately Shakespearean in design and form, 
having an inner and outer area, gallery, 
etc., but in spaciousness and general con- 
venience was far in advance of any Eliza- 
bethan structure. Many of the groupings, 
indeed, with the handsome arras in the! 
background, were pictorial in a high de- 
gree. But this only added to the attrac- 
tiveness of a remarkable performance, 
which showed, among other things, that 
spectacular scenery, instead of being bene- 
ficial to Shakespeare, is much more likely 
to be a detrimental incumbrance. 


The revival, by Mrs. Fiske, in the Lyceum 
Theatre, of Ibsen’s “The Pillars of So- 
ciety,”’ will prove interesting, doubtless, to 
students of the Norwegian dramatist—as a 
specimen of his work during his transition- 
al period—but can scarcely be regarded 
now as an event of much dramatic import- 
ance. The piece has more of ordinary hu- 
man feeling and impulse in it, than most 
of his later social plays, and is not lacking 
in effective theatrical situation, but it is 
not a good specimen of his constructive 
skill, is much over-burdened with insignifi- 
cant talk and improbable detail, and al- 
ready begins to show the marks of age very 
clearly. Its philosophy, founded upon 
restricted observation, was never pro- 
found or universal in its application, while 
its conclusion is too purely fanciful and 
theatrical to be impressive. The present 
representation is of respectable but in no 
way remarkable quality. Mrs. Fiske is) 
better suited in the part of Lona Hessel 
than in some others in which she has been 
seen lately, and Holbrook Blinn plays Ber- | 


nick with comprehension and force. Shel- 
don 
study of the ship carpenter, Aune, Con- 
cerning the other players individual com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


“The Stage History of Shakespeare's King | 


Richard the Third,” by Alice I. P. Wood, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Press), is a 
careful compilation of existing material on 
the subject of the play. 
treat “Richard the Third in its Relation to 
Contemporary Plays,”” “Richard the Third 
on the Elizabethan Stage,” 
Third and the Drama of the Restoration,” 
“The Cibber Version of Richard the Third,” 


“From Garrick to Irving, 1741-1897," aa 
“Richard the Third in America.” To these 
chapters is added a bibliography. Dr. 


Wood writes intelligently of her material, 
but hardly makes her own contribution ta 
the discussion as salient as is desirable. 
Perhaps the most interesting point estab- 
lished by her is the persistent success in 


|the English-speaking world of Colley Cib- 


ber’s version of the play. It seems a pity 
that Dr. Wood could not have added to her 


| consideration of the changes in the text 


made by each of the great actors a larger 
number of citations showing the differences 
in interpretations of the leading part »y 
them. Even as it is, however, the book, 
for its careful compiling and the many 
valuable references provided by the copious 
footnotes, must be useful. 

“The White Flame,” in four acts, by 
Luke North (The Golden Press, Los An- 
geles), is a drama of reincarnation, in 
which Egyptian mysticism, Buddhism, Brah- 
minism, Pythagoreanism, and modern 
theosophy are strangely blended. Deal- 
ing in semi-serious, idealistic fashion 
with the fascinating subject of the im- 
mortality of the soul, or spirit, it is 
cleverly written, although it does not sug- 


|gest any intimate familiarity with ancient | 


speculation on the subject or any special 
originality of imagination. It does, however, 
make ingenious use of common ideas and 
tells an interesting fable. The main thesis 
seems to be that for each male spirit there 
is a supplementary female affinity; that 
these kindred souls—after various reincar- 
nations of disciplinary experience—ulti- 
mately may reach a state of spiritual per- 
fection, free from all taint of fleshly gross- 
ness, after which they are mutually ab- 
sorbed into one sexless, immortal, angelic 
individuality. This is what is supposed to 
happen in the case of the hero and hero- 
ine, who are first introduced ag lovers and 
pupils of a mystical adept in the early 
days of Egyptian civilization, and then 
again as guests in a modern mansion, 
where they recognize each other and renew 
their former relations, with a supreme 
indifference to the matrimonial and other 
obligations incurred before their pre-ordain- 
ed reunion. Then they part again to die 
and, in the closing allegorical scene, the 
shade of their old Egyptian teacher ap- 
pears to set the seal, as it were, upon the 


final amalgamation of their now purified | 


souls. This, of course, is a piece of wildly 
fantastic symbolism, but the play in intent 
and idea is poetic and inspiring. The 
af?nity of which it treats is intellectual, 
moral and predestinate. But the author, 
like many other dreamers, overlooks the 
fact that in practical operation it would 
result in the destruction of the present so0- 


Lewis furnishes a clever character 


Its six chapters | 


“Richard the| 4! Association. 
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cial fabric, unless the pre-ordained affini- 
ties were carefully sorted out from the 
beginning. 


Musie. 


Studies in Musical Education, History, 
and Alsthetics. Fourth Series. Pub 
lished by the Music Teachers’ Nation- 

| $1.60. 


| The papers and proceedings of the 
| Music Teachers’ National Association at 
jits thirty-first annual meeting, which 
| was held in Evanston, Ill, are presented 
‘to the public in this volume of 252 
|pages. The editor is Waldo S. Pratt of 
| Hartford, Conn., from whom copies may 
|be obtained. As usual, there is a great 
| variety of topics, some theoretical, oth- 
fers practical. The president of the as- 
| sociation, Rossetter G. Cole, in dis- 
coursing on musicians and musician- 
ship, remarks that one can hardly say 
whether Wagner’s pure musicianship 
was greater or finer than Beethoven's 
and Mozart’s; but his outlook upon the 
whole world of art and literary culture 
was vastly more comprehensive and 
varied, and this increased his ability 
to use music as an adequate and effec- 
tive means of expression. Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin calls attention to the great 
possibilities of sound music-teaching. 
He is convinced that for every really 
fine singing voice there are hundreds 
of other voices which would have been 
‘equally fine had the opportunity for 
|development been given them. “The 
|great majority of the human race could 
lsing, and sing well, if proper attention 
were given at the proper period.” KEd- 
ward Bailey Birge preaches sound doc 
trine regarding school music. If the 
{children of a school building, from the 
|youngest up, have opportunities often 
enough of hearing good music well play 
ed, we need have no worry, he thinks, 
about their musical taste later. “The 
prime requisite in this work is to listen, 
listen again and again, and leave the 
meaning and form of music to take care 
of itself.” Nine schools in Indianapolis 
have supplied themselves with “piano- 
players,” in which Mr. Birge has much 
confidence. Twice a week a recital is 
given, the titles of the pieces being writ- 
ten on the board. Memory tests are 
made once a month by playing parts of 
| Dieces and letting the pupils write the 

titles and the names of the composers 
on paper; and this test they enjoy 
| hugely. 

Ernest R. Kroeger gives an amusing 
account of the diverse “methods” of 
music-teachers and the uses they make 
of them to allure students. Arthur 
Foote descants on the litter of rubbish 
in books on counterpoint and harmony 
that has been bequeathed to us from 
|past days, and which we are just begin- 
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ning to rid ourselves of. He notes that | in that city at the age of seventy-twq. He 


|Why, the law protects our stomacns, 


in modern music chords of the ninth are | had been totally blind since he was three and says that chalk sball not be sold 


coming to be used with the freedom of | years old. He graduated at the Pennsyl- 
enth and the thirteenth are not easy to| °°™Positions comprised chiefly songs and 


find, nor does he think that “we are yet | entheme. 
Leopold Demuth, the German baritone 


clear in our minds about them.” Some | 
| singer, died recently at the age of forty- 


musical treasures of the Newberry Li-| steht, We Gan. manber of Ge Vines Be 
brary in Chicago are described by Wil- opera company, and sang at Bayreuth is 
liam N. C. Cariton, and Albert A. Stan-| i999 
ley gives an account of last year’s inter- | | 
national musical congress in Vienna. Oth- 
er papers relate to the present status of | 





for flour. Do not our eyes deserve an 
equal consideration? Will decent men 
in any other business relations admit 
that sheer swindling calls for no penal- 
ty save annulment of the transaction? 
We must insist that the evil has 
grown so great through a deplorable 
lack of courage on the part of those 
most nearly concerned. A narrow van- 
ity keeps some lips closed. Mere lazi- 
ness holds others inactive. A profound 





music in our colleges, while Waldo 8. 
Pratt contributes notes about Practical 
Church Music, in which, among other 
things, he considers the three purposes 


of such music, This ought to interest all | Clausen trial in New York, the plaintift 
|has done a public service. 
|that false pictures had been sold him, 
|Mr. W. T. Evans appealed to the courts 


church-goers. OUpera-goers will be cheer- 
ed by Kariton Hackett’s paper on the 
Possibilities of Opera in America. ‘The 
present musical life in Germany forms 
the subject of a valuable contribution 
by Adolf Weidig, formerly of the Spier- 
ing Quartet. 
an eminent professor told him that Men- 
delssohn’s music would outlive Wag- 
ner’s, and in the conservatories even 
Brahms was tabooed as being too mod- 
ern. To-day, everybody does honor to 
Richard Strauss, although, as Mr. Wei- 
dig wittily remarks, “his achievements 
in the field of opera are much more ad- 
mired for their impossibilities than for 
their possibilities.” Berlin is at present 
the centre of the musical universe. The 


When he was a student, | 


Art. 


PICTURE FRAUDS. 


Irrespective of the outcome of the 


selfishness is manifest everywhere. “My 
money has come back,” seems to be the 
argument, “why should I put myself out 
to save other men from the thimble- 
riggers?” That this is poltroonery need 
not be argued. The decent attitude of 
a man who has unearthed a den of 
thieves is not self-congratulation that he 
may frighten them into giving back his 
watch, but one of vigilance for the com- 
munity. Moral indignation should out- 


Believing 


for redress. If collectors generally would 
follow his example a base tratflic would 
soon be checked. That this kind of 
courage is exceptional the testimony in| weigh personal enterprise. An elemen- 
the trial shows. Ordinarily, the most tary duty, in such a case, is to call for 
that a victimized amateur will do is to | the police and have the gang arrested. 
demand restitution of his money, send-| To do otherwise would be virtual collu- 
ing the fraudulent pictures back to be | sion in thievery. Yet scores of self-re- 
sold to somebody else. There are a specting and highly esteemed citizens 
number of dealers who frequently re- nave taken this supine attitude towards 
deem the worse than rubbish they have flagrant swindling in the picture trade. 
sold. They can well afford to do 80, What we need is a little elementary 
since for one collector whose suspi-| moral sense and civic courage. What 
cions are aroused a hundred remain in these picture rogues fear above all things 
complacent possession of their bargains.| is exposure. In the light of day their 








number of concerts given there in one 
season exceeds nine hundred, and there | 
are over ninety newspapers which print 
musical criticisms. It is for these crit- 
icisms that hundreds of young musi- 
clans give concerts which cost them 


The result is that thousands of picture traffic cannot live. We honestly believe 
forgeries of the ancient schools, and of that a handful of public-spirited collec- 
the French and American schools of the tors could drive the conspicuously fraud- 
last century, have been distributed. They | ulent dealers and intermediaries out of 
crowd our collections of the middle | our market. At least the power of the 
class, are bequeathed to widows and system could be broken and its product 





much money—usually earned by teach-| 
ing. Yet the tiny bit of fame thus se-| 
cured “lasts just about as long as that | 
one edition of the papers in which the | 
criticisms of the concert appear.” | 





In our review of “American Primitive | 
Music” (Nation, February 24), we should | 
have corrected the author's assertion that | 
Dr. Theodore Baker is a German. He is an | 
American, and was born in New York. 


The latest novelty at the Brussels Opera 
is a lyric drama in three actz by Pierre de 
Bréville, a pupil of César Franck, who had 
previously written incidental music to two} 
plays by Maeterlinck. The name of the new | 
opera is “Eros Vainqueur.” } 


Two hundred years had elapsed on March | 


12 since the birth of Thomas Augustine 
Arne. Of him it has been said that he was) 
the most thoroughly national of all English | 
song writers, and that his songs “formed 
an era in English music.” Yet he is now | 
known by a bare handful of tunes, as the 
London Times laments. 


Jean Paul (“Harry”) Prendiville, a pro-| 
life composer and arranger of band and) 
orchestral music, died last Thursday at his| 
home In Worcester, Mass., at the age of | 


sixty-two. 


children as valuable assets, some even degraded to anonymity and the cheap 
get into public museums. |auction-rooms. At present the system 

Such is the result of tolerating the |40¢s @ maximum of harm. Generally 
tricky picture-dealer. Meanwhile, the sit- Speaking, the wealthy collector escapes 
uation is well known. Constantly collec-|—to cheat him, or at least to cheat him 
tions that come into our better auction- too often and outrageously, is obvious- 
rooms are rejected or weeded out for ly impolitic. As for the little bargain- 
this reason. Whole galleries accepted hunter, his stake is small; he usually 
as collateral have been condemned by Uys without guarantee actual or im- 


back pictures without challenge or even himself. The burden of dishonest pic- 


} 
perfunctory attempt at authentication. ‘ure-selling falls upon persons of artis- 


These things are notorious. They are tic taste and restricted means. Many 
talked over where men meet, the names Collectors of this type must keep invest: 
of the dishonest dealers are known, ™ent values in view. The auctioneers 
their stalking horses, sometimes men /and the honest picture dealers could tell 
high in financial and artistic circles, Many a story of sore disappointment 
operate unrebuked. There seems to be When widows or crphans have learned 
a general assumption of the grotesquely that what was supposed to represent a 
immoral position that a picture dealer |!ittle competence was actually worth- 
may make any misrepresentation or | !€8s. 
practise downright swindling if only he| An issue of taste comes to reinforce 
agrees to pay up whenever he is caught. that of common honesty. It is these col- 
A gambling hell could not long be run | tections of middling estate that are set- 
upon those principles, dnd yet some of | ting the artistic standards of the coun- 





our best citizens acquiesce in such sys- try. From such sources the smaller 
tematic and unblushing fraud. Let us museums are replenished. Here esthet- 
| tor a moment imagine this tolerance ex-| ic and moral confusion go hand in hand. 


| 


Dr. David Duffle Wood, the blind organist| tended to any other business—to dry | We know of a collection that was left, to 


of St. Stephen's Protestant 


Church in Philadelphia, died last Sunday not fail to see 


Episcopal goods, building materials; and we shall a city on condition that a museum 


its preposterousness. should be built to contain it. On ex- 
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pert scrutiny its renowned examples otf 
the Barbizon school turned out to be 
specious forgeries. The executor, on 
learning the truth, merely remarked 
that to publish it would make trouble, 
and that in any case the city would get 
the museum building. Here is the nub 
of the matter. So long as collectors are 
willing to stand for false pretences, and 
to tolerate merchants whose obliquity 
is notorious, just so long worthless fab- 
rications will mask as masterpieces. The 
moment our amateurs will deal man- 
fashion with this evil and hale the 
swindlers to the bar, the whole base 
traffic will assume its normal artistic 
and commercial insignificance. 


with a beautiful preciosity. It is quite as 
fine as many of the famous Raphaels of Eu- 
ropean galleries, and, like them, comes from 


paint his own pictures. It surely came 
from his studio, and may have been exe- 
cuted by the talented Penni. A florid but 
quite magnificent Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, by Baldassare Peruzzi, is a fine 


Renaissance. It should go to a museum. 
| Other Italian pictures of note are an early 
|Andrea Solario, The Annunciation, signed 
jand dated 1506, and a resplendent Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, by Andrea Bartoli. The 
catalogue, in spite of the signature, erro- 


| panel is a magnificent example of Sienese 
| tempera painting, and obviously a museum 
T. piece. 





It was the intention of the late Charles 
Yerkes to leave his house and art collection | 
to New York city. Through certain embar- 
rassing conditions of the bequest and subse- 
quent business complications affecting the 
estate, what was intended for the city is 
to be dispersed at auction. During the 
present week the rugs and pictures are be- 
ing shown at the galleries of the American 
Art Association. The sale is next week. 
Mr. Yerkes’s old masters are the most im- 
portant lot that has ever come into an 
American auction room. In spite of such 
merely hopeful attributions as Holbein, 
Diirer, Memling, Luini, Gerard David, Mu- 
rillo, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Verrocchio, 
the general average is high. Some of the 
questionable pictures are intrinsically meri- 
torious, The most remarkable groups of 
individual artists are four Turners, includ- 
ing an exquisite marine in white and dark- 
ling blue, Rockets and Blue-lights; four 
Frans Halses, including a magisterial por- 
trait of an old lady, of his best period, and 
four Rembrandts, of which the most at- 
tractive are an early and highly dramatic 
Resurrection of Lazarus, and a late and 
mysterious interior, Philemon and Baucis. 


Three miniature portraits on green ground 
of the Clouet school lead the French contin- 
gent. One is ascribed to Holbein against all 


an exquisite Wattesau, The Garden Party, 


the Institute follow in the fashion con- 
secrated by a thousand auction sales. 
can note only that the pictures are general- 
ly of the best, and may specify a finely 
bleak Rousseau, a Diaz landscape, almost a 
masterpiece; a Millet nude of the most im- 
pressive sort, and his drastic composition, 
The Pig Killers, a particular favorite of the 
artist. Corot and Daubigny are repre- 
sented at their best. A crowded Alma- 
Tadema, Spring, and two unfinished canvas- 
es, very gracious things, by Burne-Jones, 
for a series illustrating St. George and the 
Dragon, must close this brief enumeration. 


The Yerkes rugs are even more important 
than the pictures, if rarity be made the 
measure. There are half a dozen of the so- 
ce: lled Polish-Persian fabrics which, in spite 
of their excessive scarceness and the beauty 
of their faded tints, seem inferior to the 


to the Madonna of the Pearl, and is executed | 


a period when the master was too busy to. 


specimen of the big altar pieces of the high | 


| neously ascribes it to Taddeo Bartoli. The | 


probability. Then after two centuries come | 


and a good Boucher, The Toilet of Venus. | 
Delacroix, the men of 1830, the painters of | 


We 


Reinach must have taken a peculiar satis- 
faction tn writing the history of the wax 
bust bought as a Leonardo da Vinci by 
the Museum of Berlin. The article “Léon- 
ard ou Lucas?” is published in the Reewe 
Archéologique, 1909, 11, p. 416, and has been 
reprinted in a pamphlet published by Fr- 
jnest Leroux, Paris. To the studio of the 
sculptor Richard Cockle Lucas, according 
to the testimony of his surviving son, the 
picture dealer William Buchanan, In 1846 
or thereabouts, brought a Leonardesque 
painting, a Flora, and commissioned Lucas 
to make a wax figure after that model. To 
this end young Lucas copied the painting, 
and the work proceeded, only to be refused 
by Buchanan. Lucas set it up in his studto, 
where happily it was photographed about 
the year 1860. At last it was placed in the 
porch of a summer house, constructed by 
Lucas. With the house ft was sold. In 1894 
our Flora reached the auction room at 
Southampton, where she constituted the gem 
of a small collection of busts which was 
knocked down at five shillings. At a some- 
what higher figure Walter Long, of 
Southampton, bought her, and after sev- 
eral years of vain attempt to realize on 
| his bargain sold her for a song to Messrs 
Spink, the well-known London dealers 
Here her fame began Murray Marks 
recognized her as a Leonardo and acquired 
her, published her as such, and finally was 
induced to sell her to Dr. Bode for a mat- 
ter of £38,000. At this point, A. D 
Lucas, who had helped make the bust, and 
two or three former owners or vendors, who 
knew its history, communicated their re- 
miniscences to the press. Dr. Bode took re- 
fuge in the theory that there had been two 
busts, one Leonardo’s original, which his 
enterprise had secured for Berlin. another 
a copy by Lucas which the various witness- 
es had seen in his studio and elsewhere 
Against this hypothesis tells fatally the 
| fact that the photograph of the bust. which 
| was in Lucas’s studio in 1860, and whose 
| subsequent history is fully known, agrees 





| 
| 
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In general the representation of the little 
masters of Holland is strong. Two of the 
Metsus are superb, Jan Steen’s The Siesta 
is of the finest water, Terborch’s The Glass 
of Lemonade, a characteristic gallant scene, 
falls by ever so little short of his best. Hob- 
bema and Goyen are well represented. Ruys- 
dael’s name is signed—or added ?—to an im- 


standard products of the Persian looms. Of|'" every particular, including the lesions 
these there are about twenty-five of all| of time, with the bust now in the Kaliser- 
sizes and degrees of textile fineness. Every | fTledrich Museum. The finding of early Vic- 
one is extraordinary. A tomb rug, otherwise | torian rags and newspapers Inside the bust 
unattractive to the present writer, has no ™érely confirms the documentary evidence 
less than seven hundred and fifty hand-tied| It should, however, be said in fairness that, 
knots to the square inch. A patchwork of !" the face of the apparently demon- 
fourteenth and fifteenth century fragments,|*trative evidence that the Berlin bust 


pressive valley scene, which, but for the | No. 205, is perhaps the most beautiful and 
signature, one would unhesitatingly declare | desirable exhibit. 
a fine Koninck. There are four interesting | designs crisply drawn in pale green upon 
Potters, two being sketches, five Ostades, hes crimson field is the most gorgeous of them 
and three De Hoochs, of which one is ex-jall. A large fragment from a contemporary 
cellent. The Flemish list begins with sev- | duplicate of the famous Ardebil carpet, now 
eral primitive panels intrinsically meritor- |at the South Kensington Museum, is per- 
ious, but over-attributed. The Adoration of |haps the most important number. The 
the Kings by Dirck Bouts alone seems of greater part of this replica was used to 
the first importance. A little Madonna as- | patch out the London example. What is left 
cribed to Memling is a charming bit of | represents magnificently the force, vitality, 
color. A strange History of St. Augustine,| and preciousness of decorative draughts- 
attributed to Gerard David, a thinly painted manship in Persia in its golden age. The 
composition with many figures, is closely | catalogue of rugs was prepared by the ex- 
related to the enigmatic Fountain of Life | pert John Kimberly Mumford. His learned 
in the Prado, and like it is probably a Span- | and sympathetic work is in rather striking 
ish reflection of Flemish art. Four minia- contrast to the careless cataloguing of the 
ture proverbs by old Brueghel illustrate pictures. We have no space to dwell upon 
the transitional style of Flanders. Its cul- | the miscellaneous objects of art included in 
mination is shown in Rubens’s big mythol- this sale. Greco-Roman marbles, and sculp- 
ogy, Ixion and Hera, in two Apostles by his | ture by Houdon, Falconnet, Rodin, and Mac- 
hand, and in four Tenierses. The Italian|™monnies are perhaps the most striking 
pictures are a casually assorted lot. A Ma- ‘tems. 

donna with the Young St. John, which bears As an erstwhile enthusiast for the no- 
the great name of Raphael, ie closely allied ‘torious Tiara of Saiterphernes, Salomon 





A silk rug with floral, 


|is the handiwork of Lucas, certain critics 
still maintain that it fs of the Renaissance 
and that there has been a_ substitution 
which escapes the records. Such impres- 
sionistic affirmations seem to us to have no 
| weight against the testimony of Lucas’s 
son, and all the more that we have little 
authenticated wax sculpture of the Renais- 
sance, by which to substantiate such a faith 


At a meeting of the British School at 
Athens in February, M. 8S. Thompson gave 
an interesting account of the excavation of 
a prehistoric site near Lianokladhi, in the 
valley of the Spercheios, in Northern 
Greece, which he and A. J. B. Ware had 
examined last summer, and of which no 
details had yet been published. Three 
clearly marked strata could be distinguish- 
ed in the deposit, which probably indicate 
three distinct settlements, perhaps by peo- 
ples of quite different races. The lowest 
stratum contained neolithic hand-made pot- 
tery, with decoration in red on a white 
ground. This is similar to, though not 
identical with, pottery found in Thessaly, 
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Phoeis, and Northern Beotia. The motives 
of the ornamentation are clearly local, and 
the technique is peculiar. Apparently, the 
whole of the vase was first covered with a 
thick white slip, over which a coat of bright 
red paint was applied; then the red paint 
was scraped away with a sharp instrument 
in broad stripes or zig-zag pattern, so that 
the white slip appeared below. The sec- 
ond stratum contained pottery, likewise 
hand-made, entirely covered with a slightly 
lustrous black or dark-brown paint. A sim- 
ilar fabric has been found in the lowest lay- 
ers at Orchomenos and in the bottom strat- 
um at Tiryns. Its occurrence as far north 
as the Sperchelos Valley is of great inter- 
est. In the third, or uppermost, stratum 
the excavators found a kind of pottery hith- 
erto unknown, with peculiar geometric de- 
signs in black paint. This, too, is hand- 


made. At the same level a prehistoric! 
house of irregular shape was uncovered, 
with six clay wi@o still in position. No} 
metal objects were found on the site, but 
flint implements were found in all three 
strata. 

Tom Browne, the English artist, best 


known as a comic draughtsman and the ed- 
itor of Tom Browne’s Annual, though he 
had done much creditable work of a serious 
character in water-color, died last week, at 
the age of thirty-eight. 

Johannes Schilling, the German sculptor, 
died last week at the age of eighty-one. 
He was perhaps best known as the sculp- 
tor of the national monument, 
at Niederwald, though examples of his 
work are to be found in many German 
cities, including a colossal group for the 
facade of the Court Theatre at Dresden. 
He became blind a few years ago. 


Iinance. 
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AN HISTORIC PARALLEL, 


On the ninth of the present month, 
an urgent petition was circulated by 
members of the London Stock Exchange, 
asking an extra hdliday on HKaster Sat- 
urday, for the avowed purpose of giving 
to a physically exhausted mem- 
bership. The Stock Exchange commit- 
tee granted the petition. The reason 
for this action was concisely stated in 
a London financial newspaper, the day 
after the petition had been presented: 

After the boom in the market, particu- 
larly of the last few weeks, four clear 
days’ holiday at Easter would be particu- 
larly welcome; indeed, In certain offices 
closely associated with the “Rubber boom,” 
a holiday threatens soon to become a pe- 
cousity. 

Why should this have been so? Dur- 
ing the somewhat prolonged period of 
inactivity and depression on the New 
York stock market, the speculative fever 
in London, described in this column 
five weeks ago, has raged with increas- 
ing violence. This was especially re- 
markable for two incidental facts—one, 
that the Bank of England has in the 
meantime advanced its discount rate 
because of the weakening of London 
bank reserves; the other, that the very 


rest 
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bank deposits, lent to the Stock Ex- preceded by five or six days with trad- 
change for this speculation, are sure to ing of 2,500,000 or more, and it was fol- 
be called upon peremptorily for other lowed by three days of 2,800,000 shares 
purposes, the moment a budget of taxa- | each. 

tion passes Parliament and the arrears he cause of the Stock Exchange dem- 
of taxes, uncollected during the long dis-| onstration, in the New York of 1901 as 
pute between the Commons and the jn the London of 1910, was a sudden 
Lords, begin to be gathered. To these and generally unexpected flaring-up 
two considerations, which most people of the most violent speculative excite- 
would class as supremely important in| ment on the part of the general public, 
an extended speculation, the London stimulated by such enormous quantities 
speculators have paid no attention. Just of capital offered for use to Wall Street 
what is happening, in the culminating} porrowers, that the ventures, even of 
stages of the extraordinary “rubber- | professional speculators, reached a pitch 
share boom” on that market, is thus set | of recklessness. The tales of fortunes 
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forth in the London Economist of suddenly won by waiters, dressmakers, 
March 19: and barbers whipped this public excite- 
On Wednesday morning at* half-past|ment to a frenzy. 


seven, a jobber lay in his office peacefully 
snoring, thankful to snatch half an hour’s 
sleep before breakfast after his all-night 
work, and there he was found by a breker 
who had been toiling, also through the 
| night, at preparing transfers and casting 


As april 1 of that remarkable season 
drew to a close, it became common talk 
that the pressure of buying orders for 
instantaneous execution was such that 
the Stock Exchange membership could 


Germania, | 


| Long queues of 


page after page of accounts in fobbers’ 
ledgers. On the night of the account day 
ifself, of all others, when the over-tired 
brain begged for rest, in one firm of brok- 
ers all the partners had to stay uatil wel) 
past one o’clock in order to reduce the 
chaos of huge transfer details to manodge- 
able proportions, At the Injand Revenue 
office, in Austin Friars, where transfers 
are stamped and distributed, such sceres of 
pressure have never before been witnessed. 
clerks and messengers 
stretched down the office, and for a hup- 
dred yards into the street, waiting for at- 
tention, 

Queer things happenel One jobber fell 
momentarily asleep as he stood by the rub- 
ter market. Money has been wanted on all 
sides. Men known to be of considerable 
wealth have eagerly offered 10 per cent. 
contango accommodation. “It isn’t 
enough,” commented one dealer to another 
as the latter bid 10 per cent. on a list of 
shares he wanted to carry over. 
broker had to deliver some six or seven 
thousand shares in a well-known oil com- 
pany. For this lot he received more than 
seventy different names, each representing 
a different buyer. Among this batch of 
hemes was one for a thousand shares; the 
rest were split up into small lots, averag- 
ing less than a hundred shares apiece, the 
buyers being scattered over all four coun- 


scarcely execute the commissions. Floor 
brokers on the Stock Exchange were on 
the verge of nervous prostration, but so 
| were the partners and clerks who had 
to post the entries. All the rooms at 
downtown hotels were taken for em- 
ployees who had to work up to 2 and 3 


| 


| A. M., and get back to business again 
at nine. People came downtown to see 
ithe tall Wall Street office buildings 
lighted up on every floor at midnight. 
Restaurants kept open, and, at the last, 
cots were spread in the offices for clerks 
| who could not get hotel room, and res- 
‘taurants were improvised in the custom. 
‘ers’ rooms. 

But this is not the only parallel rem- 
iniscence. As London this month ask- 
ed for an extra holiday for rest, so did 
| Wall Street in 1901. On Monday, May 
'6, the Stock Exchange members peti- 








A' tioned the governing committee for a 


full holiday on the following Saturday. 
On Wednesday, May 8, the governors 
| granted the petition, avowedly to make 
| possible the clearing up of accumulated 
business, but also to give a rest to shat- 
tered nerves. On Thursday, May 9, the 
structure of stock speculation came 
'down in a memorable crash. But the 








tries of the British Isles. 


To London, this extraordinary spec-| 
tacle will revive recollections chiefly of 
the great boom of 1895 in South Afri- 
can mine shares, under circumstances 
very similar to those of to-day, when 
values of “Kaffirs” doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled in a couple of months, only 
to be brought to earth again with ex- 
ceptional violence in the early autumn. 
But it will not be strange if the descrip- 
tion also awakens reminiscence in Wall 
Street, and the reminiscence is of an 
occasion which at the time was de- 
scribed as necessarily peculiar to the 
American markets. It was on April 30, 
1901, that 3,200,000 shares were dea't in 
on the New York Stock Exchange, for 
the first and only time in the history of 
that institution. That day had been 


Stock Exchange had its holiday on Sat- 
urday. 
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Sherman, E. L. Plantation Poems. F.. F. 
Sherman. $1.25 net. 

Sinclair, M. Samuel the Seeker Dodge 
& Co 

Stevenson's Inland Voyage, and Travele 
with a Donkey. Edited, with notes, by 
A. Abbott. Merrill Co. 40 cents 

Steventon, J. The Hermit of Capri. Har- 
per. $1.25. 

Taylor, J. R. Composition in Narration 
Holt. 


Veiller, L. Housing Reform: A Hand-Book 
for use in American Cities. Charities 
Pub, Co. $1.25 

Virginia State Library. Special Report of 
the Department of Archives and History 


by H. J. Eckenrode, Richmond. Va. 

| Wells, H. G. The History of Mr. Polly 
Duffield. $1.50 

Wheeler, W. M Ants, Their Structure 
Development, and Behavior. Macmillan 
$5 net. 

White, F. M. Hard Pressed. Fenno & Co 
$1.50. 

| Wilcox, D. F. Municipal Franchises. Vol. T 
Engineering News Publishing Co. $5 net 





The Romance of the 
American Navy 


As Embodied in the Stories of Certain of our Public and 
Private Armed Ships from 1775-1909 


By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 
Late, U. S. Navy. Author of “Twen- 
ty-six Historic Ships,” “The Lucky 
Little Enterprise,” etc. 8vo. With 


44 Full-page Illustrations. $2.50 net 


A vivid presentation of the dramatic 
events in which our navy has dis- 
tinguished itself on the high seas, and 
a stirring account is given of the 
splendid spirit of adventure and the 
deep-rooted patriotism that time and 
again gave the American navy the ad- 
vantage over the ships of its ad- 
versaries. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, E*Yoncon 
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The Rise of South Africa 


A History of the Origin of South Afri- 
can Colonisation and of its Development 
towards the Fast from the Earliest Times 
to 1857. By G. E. Cory, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, Professor in the 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
(In Four Volumes.) Vol. 
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With Map and IIlustrations. 
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A BOOK OF UNIQUE CHARM. 


LITTLE BROTHER O’' DREAMS 
By ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


“We are tefal for this unworldly 
little beok with its naive and besutiful 
poems.""—Chteago Tribune. 


Attractively bound. §1 net. Postpaid, $1.07 
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REPTILES OF THE WORLD 


By RAYMOND L. DITMARS,. Curator of the New York 
Zoblogical Park A comprehensive work level with the 
lutest results of science, and with 200 illustrations from 
photographs from the life (Cloth, 8v0. Frontispiece in 
color $5.00 net.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERATE 
WAR: Its Causes and Conduct 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. A dramatic story of 
the great struggle between North and South, historically 
and critically accurate, free from bewildering detail, and 
with a stirring epic note in the narrative. (Cloth. Crown 
Sro. 2 vola. 85.00 net.) 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS lor PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


By HENRY G. PARSONS. A book concerned with the 
theory and the methods of conducting children’s gardens 
(/2mo Iilustrated. $1.00 net.) 


COMETS 


By HENRY W. ELSON, Ph.D. A book on comets in 
general, but with special reference to Halley’s comet, which 
makes its return visit this year. (16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
5@ centa net.) 





ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY 
AND DALMATIA 


By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., author of “Monuments 
of Christian Rome,” Professor of History and Archeology, 
Princeton University. (With 65 full-page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 net.) 


THE LOST ART OF CONVERSATION: 


Selected Essays 
Ed. by HORATIO S. KRANS. What is best in Eng- 
lish in the way of suggestion and precept for the making 
ot good conversation is in this book. (12mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50 net.) 


THE GARDEN MUSE: POEMS FOR 
GARDEN LOVERS 


Gathered by WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. A 
selection of the best poems on gardens and gardening. 
(Cloth. tim). Frontispiece. $1.25 net.) 


AN OUTLINE OF INDIVIDUAL-STUDY 


By G. E. PARTRIDGE, Ph.D. The first book in any 
language on a growing and important scientific movement. 
It is concerned with the various methods of individual- 
study, and is addressed to educators, parents, and phy- 
sicians (Cloth. 12mo, $1.25 net.) 


FICTION 
RAGNA,. By Madame Anna Costantini 


The story 


THE GREEN CLOAK 


By YORKE DAVIS. A detective story that for the first 
time brings into fiction scientific methods for the detection 
of crime like those of Prof. Munsterberg. Ready April 15 


frank and fearless as it is serious—of a woman who drinks deep of the cup of life, and pays dear for 
a day's self-forgetfulness. 


(12mo. Cloth. $1.50.) 


THE FULFILLMENT 


By ALICE P. RAPHAEL. The story of an ardent and 
brilliant girl, unhappily married, and of her audacious plan 
to win freedom and happiness. The scene shifts from aristo- 
cratic life in St. Petersburg to the life of Parisian studios. 











(12mo Cloth Illustrated. $1.50.) 


(72mo. Cloth. Frontispiece by W. D. Steele. $1.50.) 
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Visitors in New York 


are invited to examine the resources 
of our retail store. Here will be found 
a large stock of current and standard 
works from American and foreign 
presses. Teachers or students prepar- 
ing for courses of reading will find an 


excellent choice of moderate-priced 
editions. MAIL ORDERS WILL BE 
SHIPPED PROMPTLY. send for cata- 
logues. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


81 West 234 Street, New York. 


Are You Plus or Minus ? 


Answer after reading the | 
}— Ft _ whose fame is 
like wildfire: 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values, with 
Directions for Personal Application. 


Hy wissen DE WITT HYDE, 
President of Bowdoin College. 


All booketo 
n. W. HUERSBS 


The Philosophical Classics 


63 VOLUMES. | 
A collection of well-made books In paper bind- 
Ings, selected with reference to the needs of 
Schools and Colleges. Attractive prices. 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S78 WARASH AVE., CHICAGO, LLL. 
New York Agents Baker & Taylor 


SOc. net; by mail 
H, Pablisher, New york. 
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NEXT WEEK 
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The Nation 
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SPRING 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NUMBER 


A greatly increased circulation will be mailed 
to libraries, clubs, and literary people. 
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